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“ Wir hatten gebauet ein stattliches Haus.” 
BuRscHLIgD. 


WE built of old a stately house, 
Its pillars were a people’s vows, — 
The sun is set ! 


Our house was glorious in its day : 
We were not worthy there to stay, — 
Its sun is set. 


God’s sun on moor and hill arose ; 
Screamed in its face the kites and crows, 
And round our towers the eagles came, 
With beak of blood and wing of flame, — 
; Whene’er it set. 


Our holy house they stained with blood, 

They tore apart its carven wood : 

The kings we died for trode us down, 

The land we loved forgot its own, — 
The sun is set. 


The house we built in days of old, 
With bars of iron, with bands of gold, 
That house has vanished, bars and bands ; 
O for a house not made with hands, — 

In Scotland yet ! 
We turn from all that’s past and done, 
We look to an eternal Sun, — 

That shall not set. 


Not in the Stewart or the Guelph, 
Our Covenant stands in God himself, 
Behold, a house comes down from heaven, 
Behold, a house by God is given, — 

To Scotland yet ! 


The house we loved of old was clay ; 
Fashioned by man, it passed away. 
Man’s walls of clay must fall aside, 
God’s true house evermore abide, — 
Scotland yet! 


We loved our Covenant-house, because 

It mirrored God’s eternal laws ; 

That ancient form among us stood, 

A passing image of the good. 

We hold the old, we hold the new, 

We cling to the eternal true, — 
Scotland yet ! 


From hill and moor the shadows fly, 

A better morning floods the sky ; 

Above our house, with broken bands, 

Stretches a house not made with hands, — 
In Scotland yet ! 


* The Cameronian or ‘‘ Reformed Presbyterian” 
Kirk—the most ancient and intensely national of all 
the fragments of Scotch Presbytery — after remaining 
separate on the ground of the Covenant for two hun- 
dred years, unites this year with the Free Kirk. The 
union is fixed for Thursday, the 25th of May. 
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And though that house no more is here, 

Its very dust to us is dear ; 

Their bones who built its walls of old 

Have long since crumbled into mould, — 
Their sun is set. 


But may our hands forget their skill, 
When we forget 
Graves that are green on every hill, — 
Of Scotland yet ! 
ONE OF THE HILL-FOLK. 
Craigh-au-Righ, May 16. Spectator. 


A BALLAD OF PAST MERIDIAN. 


I, 
ONE night returning from my twilight walk 
I met the grey mist Death, whose eyeless brow 
Was bent on me, and from his hand of chalk 
He reached me flowers as from a withered 
bough : 
O Death, what bitter nosegays givest thou! 


Il. 
Death said, “I gather,” and pursued his way. 
Another stood by me, a shape in stone, 
Sword-hacked and iron-stained, with breasts 
of clay, 
And metal veins that sometimes fiery shone : 
O Life, how naked and how hard when known ! 


Ill. 
Life said, “As thou hast carved me,” such 


am I. 
Then memory, like the nightjar on the pine, 
And sightless hope, a woodlark in night sky, 
Joined notes of Death and Life till night’s de- 
cline: 
Of Death, of Life, those inwound notes are 
mine. 


Fortnightly Review. GEORGE MEREDITH. 





THE DEATH OF THE VIOLET. 


O GENTLE sunbeam ! in that quiet time 

When I lay still in the expectant earth 

I felt thy touch, and bit by bit my life 

Unfolded in the glow of thy soft smile ; 

And when the spring was clothed in fresh 

reen 

I trembled, and sprang out to meet thy kiss. 

O cruel sunbeam ! I can bear no more 

The glory of thy light ; for I fade fast, 

And thou dost scorch me with thy fiercer heat. 

The roses kiss thee now, and gaudier flowers 

Bask in thy lavished gold. Farewell, farewell ! 

Only my sighs remain, and their perfume 

Shall tell of my past sweetness; while my 
tears, 

Glistening at night when thou art gone, shall 
help 

Some fairer flowers to bloom and gladden 


thee. 
E. N. G. 


Tinsley’s Magazine. 
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From The Westminster Review. 
THE INTELLECTUAL REVIVAL OF THE 
MIDDLE AGES.* 

UNLIKE the previous volumes of the 
International Scientific Series, the new 
work of Dr. Draper, entitled “The Con- 
flict of Science and Religion,” addresses 
itself to a literary and historical subject. 
The author commences by briefly sketch- 
ing the state of the Hellenic mind in the 
age of Alexander, the conquests of that 
monarch, and the effect upon the Greeks 
of a more extended acquaintance with for- 
eign lands, and a more intimate connec- 
tion with Oriental nations. Thence he 
passes to an account of the Alexandrian 
Library and Museum, of the scientific dis- 
coveries which have immortalized that re- 
nowned seat of learning, and of the wealth, 
luxury, and scepticism of the Roman Em- 
pire in the first centuries of our era. The 
rise of Christianity, the decline of the 
empire, the decay of genius and of knowl- 
edge, and its probable causes, are next 
considered. He then reviews with rather 
more fulness the early history of Islam 
and the growth of the Saracenic power, de- 
voting a considerable space to the progress 
of Arabian learning, and its influence 
upon the European mind. The revival of 
that mind, the vain efforts of the Church 
to retain her empire, the gradual advance 
and diffusion of scientific truth, and the 
present conflict between enlightenment and 
orthodoxy, afford materials for the re- 
mainder of the work. From th's imper- 
fect sketch our readers may conceive the 
magnitude of the subject, which is vir- 
tually the history of the human mind 
during twenty-two centuries. Dr. Draper 
is a gentleman of high literary and scien- 
tific distinction, wel! known on both sides 
of the Atlantic by several excellent works, 
and well fitted for this theme by reason of 
his twofold knowledge of nature and of 
history. Whether the present volume will 
add to his reputation we are unable to say. 
It wants neither extensive reading, nor 
original reflection. It is written in a lively 
and interesting style; but the mind is dis- 
satisfied by the treatment, always cursory, 
and sometimes inaccurate, of a subject 


* The Conflict of Science and Religion. 
Draper, LL.D. London. 1875. 


By Dr. 
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which deserves and would require the 
varied learning of Buckle, the judicial im- 
partiality of Hallam, and the concise yet 
clear and majestic eloquence of Gibbon. 
It would, however, be unjust to blame 
the author for the painful necessity of 
bringing his work within the compass of a 
single small octavo, or to deny that, even 
in its present cramped state, it suggests 
many new and interesting reflections. 
The most satisfactory portion is that 
which relates to the period intervening be- 
tween the fall of the Western Empire 
and the outbreak of the Reformation — 
a period whose history, full of the most 
valuable instruction, seems to have been 
either perverted or misunderstood by the 
most gifted and penetrating writers, It 
has been the fashion to represent the 
Church throughout the Middle Age as the 
preserver of learning, the friend of civil- 
ization, and the parent of all that was ele- 
vated or beautiful in that gloomy time. 
Few who have read Macaulay’s splendid, 
though, alas! unfinished “ History of En- 
gland,” will forget the noble passage 
where, with all the impetuous ardour and 
gorgeous eloquence of his peerless style, 
he urges this strange theory to its utmost 
extent, and even struggles to prove the 
beneficial effect of the monasteries, the 
pilgrimages, and the crusades which were 
the fruit of medizval piety. He looks 
with complacency on that Church which 
established the most grinding ofall intel- 
lectual slaveries, which constantly en- 
croached on the rights of states and indi- 
viduals, and which awarded the crown of 
virtue, not to active and usefud merit, but 
to misdirected liberality and degrading as- 
ceticism. The perusal of the work before 
us confirms an opinion which we had long 
ventured to entertain, that, on the con- 
trary, the Church was sometimes hostile, 
and almost always culpably indifferent, to 
the promotion of learning; that Europe, 
beneath her undisputed rule, made scarcely 
any progress in civilization; and that the 
revival which followed the year 1000 owed 
its origin to the Saracens of Asia, of Af- 
rica, and, above all, of Andalusia. But 
as this unfortunate opinion is neither ven- 
erable on account of its antiquity, nor 
rendered orthodox by a numerous body of 
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supporters, nor gilded by the splendors 
of classic eloquence, we shall perhaps be 
forgiven if we venture to urge a few cer- 
tain and well-known facts in support of so 
audacious and unpalatable a theory. 

If the strength of a religion is to be 
measured, not by the number and intelli- 
gence of its professors, but by their un- 
questioning faith and ardent devotion, the 
close of the seventh century is perhaps 
the era at which Catholicism reached the 
full maturity of power. Not only did she 
reign without a rival in all the countries 
which had once been united beneath the 
Roman sway, she had annexed Ireland, 
an island in former times severed by a 
lonely ocean from the rest of mankind, 
and Caledonia, whose fierce mountaineers 
had, during many generations, success- 
fully resisted the imperial armies. The 
Arian heresy had been completely crushed 
in France, Spain, Italy, and the Byzantine 
Empire. Justinian had extinguished with 
pious cruelty the last relics of the Greek re- 
ligion and the Greek philosophy. During 
three centuries the hoarded wealth of the 
ancient world had been showered with an 
unsparing hand on the Church and her 
ministers. We learn from Ammianus 
that in the reign of Valentinian I., the ta- 
ble of the Roman pontiff surpassed in 
luxury and elegance that of the emperor 
himself. The same monarch found it nec- 
essary to incapacitate the clergy from re- 
ceiving those legacies which were so fre- 
quently bequeathed to them by wealthy 
saints, especially of the fair sex. But his 
successors, by their laws and example, 
rather stimulated than checked this dan- 
gerous munificence. On the Church of 
St. Sophia alone, Justinian expended at 
least one million sterling; the columns 
were of marble, porphyry, and jasper, 
crowned with capitals of gilded bronze; 
the walls and cupola were encrusted with 
gorgeous mosaics; the sanctuary con- 
tained forty thousand pounds’ weight of 
silver; and the vases for the use of the 
altar were of pure gold, adorned with the 
richest gems. Nor was this the only in- 


stance of his piety: he erected twenty- 
five churches in Constantinople and its 
suburbs, covered the provinces with tem- 
ples and monasteries, presided in the 





synods, persecuted the heretics, and aug- 
mented the privileges of the orthodox 
clergy. Whatever portion of the conse- 
crated treasures had been lost by the 
Arian heresy, must have been recovered 
with large increase on the extinction of 
that schism. Lut the Gothic kings spared 
the wealth of the Catholic clergy, and, 
even in the sack of Rome, Alaric respect- 
ed the massy gold plate destined for the 
altar of St. Peter. 

The number and organization of the 
clergy, both regular and secular, were not 
inferior to their wealth. In the reign of 
Constantine, eighteen hundred bishops 
governed the spiritual provinces of the 
Roman Empire; the inferior ministers 
were proportionally numerous; and their 
discipline and obedience were far more 
complete than could be found among the 
servants of the civil power. Yet even 
they seem few in comparison with the re- 
cluses, whose mode of life, originally in- 
troduced from India, soon met with gen- 
eral favor in every Christian country. 
Although Egypt was the chief home of 
these ascetics, they were distributed over 
the whole Western world, from Syria to 
the Hebrides. Five thousand inhabited 
the Desert of Nitria, fourteen hundred 
occupied the Island of Tabenne in the 
Upper Thebais, and the city of Oxyrin- 
chus contained the astonishing number of 
twenty thousand monks, and ten thousand 
nuns. The rocky islets that rise above 
the waves of the Mediterranean, our own 
and the adjoining countries were filled 
with these brethren, whose multitude may 
be conceived from the fact, that the mon- 
astery of Bangor once contained more 
than two thousand votaries. In the se- 
verity of their penance, as much as in 
their numbers, the monks of that age ex. 
celled their degenerate successors; tle 
followers of Antony and Pachomius re- 
frained from the use of meat, and consid- 
ered bathing a sinful luxury, whilst other 
anchorites carried their humility to the ex- 
tent of literally grazing in the fields. 

The natural consequence of the advan- 
tages possessed by the clergy was that they 
became the most influential order in the 
Christian world. A pontiff seated on the 
throne of Rome or Alexandria, armed 
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with the spiritual thunders, and strong in 
the reverent affection of an immense capi- 
tal, was often able to defy the feeble suc- 
cessor of Constantine. Heretics and idol- 
ators were taught by frightful experience 
to what a degree the hierarchy controlled 
the legislation of every orthodox state. 
The Arians, Nestorians, and Jacobites ; 
the Samaritans of Palestine, the Jews of 
Spain, and the heathens of northern Ger- 
many were persecuted with unrelenting 
cruelty; death was inflicted by Charle- 
magne on those who refused baptism or 
ventured to eat meat in Lent, and the laws 
of Alfred chastise idolatry with all the 
rigour of the Mosaic code. 

The professed business of every priest- 
hood is to guard the piety and morals of 
true believers, pure and undefiled ; and in 
addition to these onerous duties, the care 
of education, as we are informed by the 
highest authority, has always belonged to 
the Catholic Church as her especial prov- 
ince. When we remember this, and re- 
member also the zeal and numbers, the 
wealth, the leisure, and the careful organi- 
zation of the clergy, our imagination is 
filled with a splendid scene of intellectual 
activity. We picture to ourselves the 
stately colleges, the innumerable schools, 
the vast libraries, and the well-equipped 
institutions for scientific research which 
must have been the fruit of such riches 
and genius devoted to the cause of human 
improvement. We seem to see discover- 
ers who eclipse the profane glories of Al- 
exandria, learned scholars publishing 
magnificent editions of the classics, histo- 
rians and philosophers enriching mankind 
with the most permanent and valuable of 
all carthly treasures. We turn to the 
real history of those ages; and darkness 
covers the face of the earth. The clergy 
appear cager to extend their sway over 
the minds and bodies of men, but not at 
all anxious to use the dominion thus ob- 
tained for the intellectual welfare of their 
flocks. Gregory the Great sternly re- 
buked a bishop who had the impious au- 
dacity to teach grammar and to study the 
Latin poets, and it could hardly be ex- 
pected that any of his brethren should 
excel the wisdom of a pontiff and a saint. 
How much progress the Christian world 





was likely to make under such teachers 
the candid inquirer may judge for himself. 
But the results of ecclesiastical suprem- 
acy will best be understood by recalling to 
mind, however imperfectly, the general 
state of Europe from the beginning of the 
seventh to the close of the tenth century. 

Our first attention is due to the Eastern 
Empire, the most ancient, extensive, and 
civilized of the Christian states. The 
spacious territories from the Adriatic to 
the Euphrates, which formed the wealthy 
inheritance of the Byzantine emperor, 
were divided into sixty-four provinces, 
and adorned with nine hundred and thirty- 
five cities. To these fair dominions the 
victories of Belisarius had united the 
southern half of Italy, Sicily, and almost 
the whole province of Africa. By the la- 
bours of Tribonian and his colleagues, a 
code, incomparably the most perfect yet 
devised by human ingenuity, had been 
elaborated from the confused mass of 
Roman jurisprudence. In the splendour 
of its capital, the revenue annually poured 
into its treasury, and the pomp of court 
and Church, the Greek Empire surpassed 
every other state of Europe and perhaps 
of Asia. The useful arts were still prac- 
tised with diligence and success. But 
these fading glories could not veil the 
progress of a rapid and incurable decay. 
A weak, wasteful, and arbitrary govern- 
ment, despised by its enemies, distrusted 
by its allies, hated by its subjects, para- 
lyzed the national strength and exhausted 
the national resources. Trade was bur- 
thened with heavy exactions, the adminis- 
tration of justice was corrupt, offices were 
sold in the palace itself, and, whilst rapa- 
cious favourites accumulated vast wealth, 
the soldiers and sailors were left without 
pay or provisions. Province after prov- 
ince was rent by victorious invaders from 
the once dreaded Roman Empire. The 
capital was thrice besieged in the space of 
a single century. In conjunction with 
these national misfortunes were a decay 
and stagnation of the intellect such as 
can hardly be credited. Philosophy, after 
passing through a tedious period of de- 
cline, had been forcibly extinguished by 
the despotic bigotry of Justinian. The 
eloquence and poetry of Athens had long 
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since followed her liberty and virtue. 
With Procopius disappeared the last 
Greek historian worthy of the name. A 
magnificent, though clumsy, style of archi- 
tecture flourished on the wealth of the 
empire; but in the land of Phidias and 
Apelles we might long search in vain for 
a painter or sculptor of even average 
merit. Science, the first department of 
knowledge to feel the blighting influence of 
tyranny and superstition, had absolutely 
retrograded. The ridiculous fables which 
Procopius, a traveller and a scholar, re- 
lates about Britain, show in the most strik- 
ing manner the decline of geographical 
knowledge since the days of Constantine. 
In the opinion of his contemporaries the 
world was an oblong plane four hun- 
dred days’ journey in length, two hundred 
in width; they adopted the Homeric idea 
of a surrounding ocean, denied the exist- 
ence of more than one temperate zone, 
and piously rejected the heathen absurdi- 
ties of Ptolemy. But the culmination of 
folly was reached by a geographer named 
Cosmas, who says, in a passage quoted by 
Dr. Draper, that “the plane of the earth 
is not set exactly horizontally, but with a 
little inclination from the north; hence 
the Euphrates, Tigris, and other rivers 
running southward, are rapid; but the 
Nile, having to run uphill, has necessarily 
a very slow current.” 

Still even the decaying civilization of 
the Greek Empire derives an accidental 
splendour from its contrast with the abso- 
lute and unmitigated barbarism of the 
West. The wars, indeed, consequent on 
the fall of the Roman power had at length 
come toaclose. Throughout the greater 
part of what had once been Gaul, the do- 
minion of the Franks was firmly estab- 
lished; the rich plains of northern Italy 
were held by the Lombards; the Goths 
ruled over Spain in luxurious tranquillity ; 
and the Angles and Saxons possessed the 
fairest districts of Britain. Yet, in spite 
of this comparatively peaceful state of 
affairs, no general and sustained improve- 
ment is noticeable until the beginning of 
the eleventh century. Layman and clerk, 
prince and peasant, were almost equall 
destitute of the most rudimentary knowl- 
edge. “In almost every council,” says 
Hallam, “the ignorance of the clergy 
forms a subject for reproach. It is as- 
serted by one held in 992, that scarcely a 
single person was to be found in Rome 
itself who knew the first elements of let- 
ters. Not one priest of a thousand in 
Spain, about the age of Charlemagne, 
could address a common letter of saluta- 
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tion to another. In England, Alfred de- 
clares that he could not recollect a single 
priest south of the Thames (the most civil- 
ized part of England), at the time of his 
accession, who understood the ordinary 
prayers, or could translate Latin into his 
mother tongue. Nor was this better in 
the time of Dunstan, when, it is said, none 
of the clergy knew how to write or trans- 
late a Latin letter.” It would be rather 
interesting to know how these holy men 
could have performed the sacrifice of the 
mass, administered the sacraments, or 
pursued their theological studies whilst 
thus unacquainted with the language of 
Jerome and Ambrose, of Augustine and 
Lactantius. As all schools and libraries 
were then attached to monasteries or cathe- 
drals, and as no places of instruction for 
secular purposes then existed, the laity 
were, if possible, more ignorant than the 
clergy. Charlemagne, the restorer of the 
Western Empire, the patron of learning, 
was unable to write; Pope Sylvester, the 
only philosopher of the time in Italy, was 
accounted a magician by his _ illiterate 
countrymen ; and Alfred himself with diffi- 
culty translated the pastoral instruction of 
St. Gregory. After such instances of 
barbarism as these, it need scarcely be 
said that the literature of the dark ages is 
lamentably wanting in extent and fulness, 
and that its best specimens are character- 
ized by poverty of style and matter, by 
the utter absence of the critical faculty, 
and by a miserable want of original 
thought or expression. During this long 
period of more than four centuries, the 
West, in the opinion of Hallam, produced 
only two men of real literary genius, and 
it is a remarkable fact that both were 
obliged to seek in distant lands the culti- 
vation unknown at home. The first of 
these, John Scotus, the celebrated Irish 
metaphysician, resided for some time in 
Greece, and there studied the Oriental 
philosophy ; the other, Gerbert, afterwards 
Pope Sylvester II., acquired in the schools 
of Cordova that mathematical knowledge 
by which he has gained a just celebrity. 
Some authors who ought to have known 
better have extolled in unmeasured terms 
the virtue and piety of the dark ages; but 
a very slight acquaintance with history will 
lead the impartial critic to form a far 
different judgment. The practice of ex- 
porting slaves hence to Ireland prevailed 
until the reign of Henry II.; the Vene- 
tians carried on alucrative trade in human 
beings with the Saracens, and th: prohib- 
itory law of Carloman shows that the 
French were no less guilty in this respect. 
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Could anything be more immoral than the 
customs of judicial perjury, of private war, 
of plundering travellers, and even of sell- 
ing them as slaves unless a ransom were 
forthcoming? Frequent complaints are 
made by the writers of that age of the 
lewdness which disgraced convents and 
monasteries, pilgrims and crusaders. Yet 
the virtues which excite their loudest ap- 
plause are a childish veneration of saints 
and relics, the liberal endowment of relig- 
ious foundations, and a fanatical hatred 
for all outside the pale of the true Church. 
“ Robert, king of France,” says Hallam, 
“ perceiving how frequently men forswore 
themselves upon the relics of saints, and 
less shocked, apparently, at the crime than 
at the sacrilege, caused an empty reliquary 
of crystal to be used, that those who 
touched it might incur less guilt in fact, 
though not in intention.” At Toulouse it 
was the custom to give a blow on the face 
to a Jew every Easter, and at Beziers to 
attack the houses of these unfortunate 
infidels with stones. In a much more 
enlightened age St. Louis sought the sal- 
vation of his own soul and those of his 
ancestors by remitting one-third of the 
debts owed by Christians to Jews, and 
exhorted his lay friends never to argue 
with pagans, but instead to run them 
through with their swords. Nor could 
there be a more ludicrous instance of 
superstition than the use, as modes of de- 
termining guilt or innocence, of the ordeal, 
the decision by the cross and the judicial 
combat, which, although of Germanic ori- 
gin, were during the dark ages uniformly 
sanctioned by the Church. 

The physical condition of western Eu- 
rope in that age was in accordance with 
her intellectual and moral state. These 
countries, so flourishing under the Roman 
domination, had almost relapsed into a 
state of nature; the greater part of their 
surface was covered with vast forests, mo- 
rasses, and bogs; and although the popu- 
lation was exceedingly thin, the inhab- 
itants suffered frequently from scarcity. 
Out of the seventy-three years occupied 
by the reigns of Hugh Capet and his two 
successors, forty-eight were years of fam- 
ine, and from 1015 to 1020 every — 
in western Europe was destitute of bread. 
Contemporary authors relate that in these 
famines mothers ate their children, chil- 
dren their parents, and that human flesh 
was exposed for sale, although not without 
some attempt to conceal its real nature. 
The total population of England at the 
Conquest seems not to have exceeded one 
million and a half; at the compilation 





of Domesday-Book York contained only 
seven thousand inhabitants, and London 
in the reign of Stephen could not boast 
of more than forty thousand. Germany, 
until the age of Charlemagne, contained 
no towns except a few Roman cities on 
the Rhine and Danube. The public 
buildings were generally insignificant, the 
private dwellings generally miserable. 
Amongst us the art of erecting structures 
in brick was forgotten until reintroduced 
in the fourteenth century. Manufactures 
were only carried to the extent absolutely 
required by human wants. Leather was 
extensively used as a material for clothing. 
So late as the reign of Frederick II. the 
Italians of the middle class were unac- 
quainted with the luxuries of wooden- 
handled knives or tallow candles. It 
would be unnecessary to dwell on the 
state of commerce, for the essentials of 
its existence, the strict enforcement of a 
uniform code, the facilities for cheap and 
easy transit of goods and passengers, and 
the resources of accumulated capital were 
so utterly wanting as to render it of no 
importance in the economy of nations. 
When we compare the state of Europe 
during the above-mentioned period with 
the magnificent picture of wealth, order, 
and refinement which it presented even in 
the reigns of Diocletian and Constantine, 
we are naturally led to inquire what was 
the cause of so mournful a change. The 
enfeeblement of the human mind which is 
seen in progress so early as the death of 
Augustus, and the ruin and desolation 
wrought by the barbarian conquests must 
be regarded as the direct and primary 
causes. But the more fully the history of 
that period is considered, the more evi- 
dent does it appear that these alone were 
inadequate. In the first place, the steril- 
ity of mind characteristic of the Roman 
Empire in its later days should have been 
corrected by a large infusion of fresh and 
vigorous blood. The blending of the 
Greco-Latin, the Celtic, and the Teutonic 
races should have produced, and did, as 
history shows, actually produce, a family 
of nations gifted with such capabilities for 
art, for literature, and for science as in 
ancient times had been found in Hellas, 
and in Hellas alone. Secondly, the bar- 
barians do not appear to have been the 
crucl and licentious conquerors they have 
been depicted by the prejudice or imag- 
ination of ancient writers. The ravages 
of the Huns were indeed terrible, but they 
were transient, and the empire of these 
savages collapsed with the death of Attila. 
There is reason to believe that many ex- 
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cesses were committed by the Vandals in 
Africa, and still more by the heathen con- 
querors in Britain. But the Goths, who 
subdued Gaul, Italy, and Spain, appear to 
have been earnest Christians, upright and 
virtuous in their lives, and -not without 
knowledge of Roman literature or vener- 
ation for Roman antiquities. Illustrations 
of this character may be seen in the con- 
duct of Alaric after the capture of Rome 
and Athens, and in the glorious and benefi- 
cent reign of Theodoric in Italy. This 
enlightened monarch restored the author- 
ity of the Roman laws, established order 
and security throughout his dominions, 
enforced an impartial and universal tol- 
eration, and, beside repairing the mon- 
uments of the empire, himself erected 
many great works of public utility. Un- 
doubtedly he was a man of rare virtue and 
talent; yet the same spirit of moderation 
and humanity is more or less visible in 
the conduct of other Gothic kings, and 
Mariana confesses that his countrymen, 
wearied with Roman oppression, hailed as 
a relief the yoke of the barbarians. It 
must always be borne in mind that our 
authorities for this period are almost all 
orthodox, and therefore cannot be trusted 
to do justice to Arian virtue. 

Whilst, therefore, making the fullest 
allowance for the working of these causes, 
we cannot admit that they were alone 
sufficient to produce that murky night of 
ignorance which darkened the Christian 
world for four centuries, and which, dur- 
ing as long a period, maintained a doubt- 
ful conflict with the dawn of light. 

A third cause largely contributed. 
Much, very much, was undoubtedly due 
to the Church — that organization which 
alone remained erect and intact amid the 
ruins of the empire and the devastations of 
the barbarians, to which all looked for guid- 
ance, and before which the proudest barba- 
rian cowered, on which rested the obliga- 
tion, and which alone possessed the means, 
intellectual and material, to protect her 
children from the growing ills of a state so 
wretched. Yet this Church sat for four 
hundred years, without making one cor- 
porate effort to mitigate the ever-deepening 
gloom, though all the time quite busied 
about her rights and her power, her mon- 
eys and her privileges. 

Whilst Europe, after a thousand years 
of intellectual supremacy, was sinking 
rapidly into this abyss, a mighty revolu- 
tion was already taking place amongst the 
despised barbarians of Arabia. Although 
the character, life, and teaching of Mo- 
hammed have a direct and important 
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bearing on our subject, they form a theme 
far too extensive and far too well-investi- 
gated for cursory treatment. After cen- 
turies of misrepresentation, after appearing 
in the drama of Voltaire asa fiend who 
disguised the most atrocious schemes of 
ambition and revenge under the hypocrit- 
ical mask of piety, and after being de- 
scribed by Southey asa stupid and mis- 
chievous impostor, the Arabian prophet 
has at length met with discerning and im- 
partial criticism. The work lately pub- 
lished on Islam and its founder, by a 
clergyman of the Church of England, is a 
most striking instance of this enlarged 
and tolerant spirit. We shall, therefore, 
content ourselves with observing, that no 
religion has ever been more rapidly prop- ° 
agated, or more stubbornly upheld, than 
Mohammedanism, and that perhaps none, 
after an existence of more than twelve 
centuries, can boast of having equally re- 
tained its primitive vigour and simplicity. 
Within the ten years which elapsed be- 
tween the Hegira and his death, the whole 
of Arabia acknowledged the temporal and 
spiritual supremacy of Mohammed; with- 
in one hundred years after his death, his 
successor ruled over the nations of the 
earth, from the mouth of the Indus to 
that of the Douro, and from the Caspian 
Gates to the Strait of Bab-el-Mandeb. 
Without reaching any remarkable age, 
one who in his boyhood had seen the 
prophet a helpless and lonely fugitive, on 
the road to Medina, might behold his suc- 
cessor on the throne of Damascus, send- 
ing one army to besiege Constantinople, 
another to subdue Mauritania, and a third 
to invade the regions beyond the Oxus, 
whilst his fleets swept the Mediterranean, 
and his treasury was filled by the tribute 
of Persia and Syria, Egypt and Arabia. 
The narration of these conquests be- 
longs to the historian; but there is one 
celebrated incident, the alleged destruc- 
tion of the Alexandrian Library, which 
demands a moment’s notice. Gibbon has 
urged with great force the arguments 
against its truth; the silence of contem- 
porary authors, both Christian and Mos- 
lem, the inconsistency of this act with the 
teaching of the Islamite casuists, and the 
probability that the library no longer ex- 
isted. That part of this famous collec- 
tion which had been deposited in the 
royal palace was destroyed with the build- 
ing in Cesar’s Alexandrine War; and al- 
though renewed by Antony, it is uncer- 
tain whether it escaped the fate of the ed- 
ifice, which perished a second time in the 
reign of Gallienus. The remainder, which 
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was placed in the Serapeum, was certain- 
ly destroyed by Theophilus, the Christian 
bishop of Alexandria, and uncle of St. 
Cyril, in the reign of Theodosius, A.D. 
389. Such is the power of bigotry that 
the vandalism of this prelate is suppressed 
by almost every historian, while the 
fiercest invective is hurled against the un- 
fortunate Omar, the Arabs and Islam in 
general, on the strength of a very doubt- 
ful anecdote. But several subsequent 
Mohammedan writers are said to confirm 
the usually received version of this story, 
and in such a case great importance may 
be attached to their testimony. It there- 
fore remains an open question, whether 
the library was destroyed by the Arabs, 
but it is certain that it could not have 
been large or valuable, nor does it seem 
likely that the conflagration would have 
caused any serious loss to mankind. 

The stability of the vast Arabian em- 
pire was secured by colonies, such as 
Cufa, Bassora, and Cairoan, which were 
planted throughout its whole extent, by 
the alliance of the Jews, Nestorians, and 
Jacobites, and by the intermarriage of the 
dominant race with the conquered nations. 
Brought into close contact with the most 
civilized portions of mankind, a people 
naturally so intelligent and inquisitive as 
the Arabs, began to make rapid progress. 
Under the caliph Abdelmelik, a mint was 
first established, a step which, like every 
improvement in every age and country, 
was met by resistance on the part of some 
stupid fanatics. Walid, who reigned in 
the beginning of the cighth century, and 
whose palace was adorned with the spoils 
of Bokhara and Toledo, was a liberal pa- 
tron of Saracenic architecture. The order 
and discipline of regular warfare, and 
the refined’ life of great cities, alike con- 
tributed to polish and restrain the rude 
native of the desert. Nor is it probable 
that the successful resistance of Constan- 
tinople, or the Frankish victory of Tours, 
could have stayed the torrent of Arabian 
invasion, had the Moslems preserved 
internal unity and concord. It was the 
memorable civil war between the houses of 
Abbas and Omeya which divided the em- 
pire, and moderated the ambition of the 
Saracens. The Abbasides obtained the 
sovereignty of Asia and Africa, and found- 
ed the splendid capital of Baghdad on 
a spot which the experience of twelve 
centuries had proved a natural seat of 
empire. Spain consoled the last of the 
Omeyades for the defeat and slaughter of 
his kindred. 

The rivalry of the two dynasties, and 
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the cessation of conquest, directed the en- 
ergies of the people into a nobler channel, 

where they acquired a glory, and exercised 
an influence which have survived their 

empire, and will survive their religion. 

With an impetuosity such as they had 

displayed in their martial career, the Sara- 
cens applied themselves to the study of 

every branch of human knowledge, real or 

imaginary, minute or important, abstract or 

concrete. At the date of the Hegira they 

had been a barbarous race, skilled only in. 
war; in the short space of two centuries 

they became the most refined and intel- 

lectual people of the Middle Ages. 

In every study the essential preliminary 
is to acquire whatever has hitherto been 
known concerning the subject. All of 
Greek literature that yet survived the neg- 
lect or vandalism of centuries, was eager- 
ly sought after by the Saracens, especiall 
scientific and philosophic works, which 
were translated with elaborate commen- 
taries. Whether the Greek poets were 
translated, is a disputed point which has 
been generally decided in the negative. 
Almamun, seventh caliph of Baghdad, 
had agents to collect the treasures of 
Greek learning in Armenia, Syria, and 
Egypt, and even extorted from the Byzan- 
tine emperor a library which contained 
the Meyadn Zivrasic of Ptolemy. Hakem 
II., of Cordova, had collectors in Egypt, 
Syria, Irak, and Persia. He requested 
all men of eminence to send him their 
works, and employed others to compose 
fresh ones on history and science ; and no 
present was so agreeable to him as that of 
a book. In this manner the Saracenic 
kings formed libraries of unparalleled size 
and number. That of Hakem amounted 
to six hundred thousand volurnes, of which 
forty-four were employed in the mere cata- 
logue. Upwards of seventy public libra- 
ries were established in his dominions. 
One-hundred thousand volumes were num- 
bered in the library of Cairo, and were 
freely lent to the studious citizen. The 
taste of the sovereign communicated itself 
to the subject, and a private doctor de- 
clared that his books were sufficient to 
load four hundred camels. 

Nor were the Saracens less attentive to 
the foundation of schools and colleges. 
Eighty of the latter institutions adorned 
Cordova in the reign of Hakem; in the 
fifteenth century fifty were scattered over 
the city and plain of Granada. Two hun- 
dred thousand dinars (about £109,000 
sterling) were expended on the foundation 
of a single college at Baghdad. It was 
endowed with an annual revenue of fifteen 
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thousand dinars, and was attended by six 
thousand students. The princes of the 
house of Omeya honored the Spanish 
academies by their presence and studies, 
and competed not without success, for 
the prizes of learning. Numerous schools 
for the purpose of elementary instruction 
were founded by a long series of mon- 
archs. Even our own age and country 
might derive a lesson in tolerance from 
the conduct of Haroun Al Raschid, who 
. placed a Nestorian at the head of the sys- 
tem of schools he had organized through- 
out his empire. In this manner the 
Arabians, within two centuries, constructed 
an apparatus for mental improvement 
which hitherto had not been equalled save 
in Alexandria, and to which the Church, 
after ruling the intellect of Europe for more 
than five hundred years, could offer no 
parallel. 

Whilst thus exploring the mines of an- 
cient wisdom, the Saracens were no less 
actively engaged in the formation of a new 
and splendid literature, whose mutilated 
fragments still excite the respect and 
admiration of European scholars. That 
literature appears to have been remarka- 
ble for its bulk, the multitude of the topics 
treated, and the care bestowed by authors 
on finish and elegance of style — qualities 
which especially distinguish the writings 
of the Spanish Arabs, in whom culminated 
the intellectual powers of their race. Cor- 
dova, Malaga, Almeria, and Murcia, alone 
produced above three hundred authors ; 
women and blind men contributed to the 
literary riches of their country, and a 
single individual published one thousand 
and fifty treaties on subjects so extensive 
and so various, as ethics, history, law, and 
medicine. For the purpose of a brief 
sketch, it will, however, be convenient to 
divide the works of Arabian genius into 
three classes, according as their subjects 
belong to the domain of philosophy, of 
science, or of what is incorrectly termed 
literature as separate from these. 

A taste for high and mystic speculation 
has always characterized the inhabitants 
of Asia, amongst whom the six great relig- 
ions of the earth have originated, and 
still exist in a more or less flourishing 
condition. Nor were the Arabs an excep- 
tion to this rule. Such was the ardour 
with which they entered on the path of 
philosophic study, that their treatises on 
logic and metaphysics form a ninth part 
of that celebrated collection which mould- 
ers in the gloomy halls of the Escurial. 
They chose Aristotle as their master, 
probably because his system had fewer 
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local peculiarities, and more affinity with 
the Oriental mind than that of any other 
Greek writer. Through the Saracens he 
was made known to the Latin Chris- 
tians, who for many generations were 
incapable of reading his works in the 
original language. In some respects, 
the excessive veneration entertained for 
Aristotle was injurious to the Arabian 
intellect, since the pleasing fields of orig- 
inal research were abandoned for the 
barren trade of the commentator. But 
the Moslem sages, thus trained to reason 
and reflect, were led to perceive the falla- 
cies of the national creed, and to adopt 
one more consistent and elevated. <A 
variety of pantheism —a belief always 
congenial to the educated Asiatic mind, 
which conceives the human soul as emanat- 
ing from and absorbed into the infinite 
intelligence — met with very general favor. 
The halls where Averroes and his breth- 
ren lectured have long since been levelled 
with the dust ; their works are only studied 
by the learned and curious ; but they were 
the first to diffuse through medizval 
Europe that sceptical and inquiring spirit 
to which we owe the blessings of free- 
dom and science. 

From their study of Grecian literature 
the Saracens derived not merely a large 
store of scientific knowledge, but, what 
was infinitely more valuable, that sound 
method of investigation which had been 
used with such effect by Hipparchus and 
Archimedes. The experimental method, 
neglected in Athens and Ionia, had been 
developed in the schools of Alexandria, 
and had fructified in many splendid dis- 
coveries. By the Arabs it was drawn 
from obscurity, and again employed in the 
study of physics, and it again enriched 
mankind with results which heralded its 
crowning glory in the hands of Newton 
and Galileo. Mathematics, the queen of 
sciences, was ardently cultivated by the 
Saracens, who introduced, though they did 
not invent, the numerals which still bear 
their name, and enlarged the study of 
algebra by several important discoveries, 
including the solution of quadratic and 
cubic equations. Trigonometry, both 
plane and spherical, was familiar to the 
Arabians, who substituted sines for chords, 
and first gave the science its modern form. 
Al Mansur, the founder of Baghdad, him- 


self studied astronomy. Al Mamun, in 
| spite of orthodox denunciation, caused a 
| degree of a great circle of the earth to be 
| measured by his astronomers, and there- 
| by proved that our planet is a sphere 
| twenty-four thousand miles in circumfer- 
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ence. This great discovery is the more 
striking, inasmuch as Columbus, nearly 
seven centuries later, based his scheme of 
reaching India across the Atlantic on a 
false estimate of the magnitude of the 
globe. During several centuries the 
various celestial phenomena, such as 
eclipses, equinoxes, solstices, conjunc- 
tions of planets, and occultations of stars 
were carefully observed, and various minor 
errors of ancient writers on this subject 
corrected. A celebrated instance of the 
skill of the Persian astronomers in the 
eleventh century is afforded by their ref- 
ormation of the calendar five hundred 
years before a similar improvement was 
executed in Europe. By the Arabs, the 
pendulum was first employed for the 
measurement of time, and the numerous 
observatories which studded their vast 
empire were the earliest buildings of the 
kind with which we are acquainted. But 
their real discoveries were blended with 
the mysterious nonsense of astrology, a 
science little honored by modern Europe, 
though dear to the Oriental nations of 
every age. 

Mechanics and hydrostatics were much 
developed by the industry of the Saracens, 
who wrote treatises on the flotation and 
sinking of bodies in water, constructed 
tables of specific gravities, and had some 
general notions of the immortal discovery 
of Newton. The science of optics was 
placed on a sure foundation by the cor- 
rection of the Greek error that rays pro- 
ceed from the eye to the object, instead of 
from the object to the eye. Alhazen fur- 
ther proved that the path of a ray of light 
through the air is curvilinear, and that we 
see the sun and moon before they have 
risen and after they have set. Chemistry 
is, however, the only science which owes 
its origin to the Arabs. The invention of 
the alembic, the preparation of mineral 
medicines, the discovery of the relation 
between acids and alkalies, and of the 
reagents sulphuric acid, nitric acid, and 
alcohol, are all due to them. The revival 
of the medical art was a natural corollary 
of this extraordinary progress in physical 
science, especially in chemistry. An ex- 
cellent regulation, then and long after 
unknown in Christian Europe, compelled 
the student to prove his knowledge by 
passing an examination, and rewarded 
with authority to practise the successful 
candidates, who must have been numerous, 
since Baghdad alone contained eight hun- 
dred and sixty licensed physicians. Nor 
can we have a more decisive testimony to 
the skill of the Arabians than the fact that 
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they gained frequent admission to the 
proud and bigoted courts of southern Eu- 


rope. 

Although keenly pursuing the intricate 
and stony paths of philosophy and science, 
the Arabs did not neglect the lighter and 
more graceful branches of literature. In 
the days of ignorance, as they were called, 
the nation had cultivated eloquence and 
poetry with considerable success, and the 
latter remained the fivorite amusement 
of their period of civilization. This re- 
mark applies especially to the Spanish 
Arabs, amongst whom the poetical talent 
seems to have been universally diffused, 
from the magnificent sovereigns of Cor- 
dova and Granada to the humblest peas- 
ant. Their muse was not indeed grand or 
sublime, for the epic and the drama were 
unknown, but it was exquisitely tender, 
melancholy, and voluptuous. As_ the 
Arabs studied Greek literature chiefly 
through the medium of translations, and 
were but slightly acquainted with the 
Greek poets, the progress of learning and 
civilization effected little change in this 
art, and the strains which resounded 
through the marble palaces of Cairo and 
Damascus were but little removed from 
those which during a hundred generations 
have cheered the monotonous life of the 
desert. With poetry we may class those 
innumerable tales and novels of which the 
“Arabian Nights” is the best-known 
specimen, and which, in spite of frequently- 
recurring extravagance and absurdities, 
display no mean degree of wit and imag- 
ination. 

The Arabian historians are, on the 
whole, more remarkable for their number 
than their merit. Spain alone is said to 
have given birth to thirteen hundred. But 
the absence of criticism or philosophy, the 
adulation so freely bestowed upon very 
indifferent princes, and the narrow-minded 
orthodoxy of these writers degrade them 
to the level of mere annalists, and render 
their perusal tedious and disagreeable to 
the modern reader. 

The consequence of this mental activity, 
especially in science, was a great advance 
in those humble but necessary arts which 
directly contribute to the happiness of 
mankind. Irrigation, so essential to the 
fertility of southern lands, was practised 
with remarkable care, and afforded the 
means of subsistence to a dense popula- 
tion in tracts now returned to almost pri- 
meval solitude. Many valuable plants, 
such as the palm-tree, the cotton-plant, 
and the sugar-cane, were introduced by 
the Arabians into Spain, and their match- 
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less breed of horses was naturalized in tlie 
provinces of Africa and Andalusia. Gun- 
powder was used by them upwards of two 
centuries before it was known to the 
Christians, and specimens of their cotton 
and linen paper so early as roo9 and 1106 
have been discovered by Casiri. The 
sword-blades of Toledo, Fery, and Damas- 
cus, the silks and cotton of Granada, and 
the leather of Cordova and Morocco, were 
all unsurpassed during the Middle Ages. 
Mining was prosecuted with such energy 
that five thousand excavations of the Sar- 
acenic period have been discovered in the 
small district of Jaen alone, and the reve- 
nue of the Spanish caliphs was swelled by 
an abundant yield of the precious metals. 

This laborious development of cvery 
natural advantage produced a wealth and 
splendor which would justly be deemed 
fabulous, were they not attested by numer- 
ous contemporary historians. 


After his wars and buildings, Almansor left 
behind him in gold and silver about thirty 
million sterling; and this treasure was ex- 
hausted in a few years by the vices or virtues 
of his children. His son Mahadi, in a single 
pilgrimage to Mecca, expended six millions of 
dinars of gold. A pious and charitable mo- 
tive may sanctify the foundation of cisterns 
and caravanserais, which he distributed along 
a measured road of seven hundred miles; but 
his train of camels, laden with snow, could 
serve only to astonish the natives of Arabia, 
and to refresh the fruits and liquors of the 
royal banquet. The courtiers would surely 
praise the liberality of his grandson Almamon, 
who gave away four-fifths of the revenue of a 
province, a sum of two million four hundred 
thousand gold dinars, before he drew his foot 
from the stirrup. At the nuptials of the same 
prince, a thousand pearls of the largest size 
were showcred on the head of the bride, and 
a lottery of lands and houses displayed the 
capricious bounty of fortune. 


From a few particulars relating to the 
condition of Spain, we may conceive the 
grandeur of that empire of which Spain 
was but a fragment. A census taken in 
the tenth century by Hakem II. of Cor- 
dova, represents that city as containing 
two hundred thousand houses, six hundred 
temples, and nine hundred baths. The 
grand mosque was supported by one thou- 
sand marble columns; the roof was of 
odoriferous wood, curiously carved, and 
the edifice was lighted for evening prayer 
by above two thousand lamps. Whatever 
could contribute to the beauty or conven- 
ience of the Spanish capital —quays, 
aqueducts, fountains, and hospitals — was 
liberally provided by the care of the Omey- 
ades. Three miles from the city, and 





embowered in delightful gardens, rose the 
magnificent palace of Zahra, now vanished 
like a mist, but once the noblest monu- 
ment of Arabian grandeur, famed for its 
fountain of purest quicksilver, its endless 
arcades of the richest marble, and its hall 
of audience encrusted with gold and gems. 
Eighty cities of the first, three hundred of 
the second order obeyed the caliph of the 
West; twelve thousand villages and ham- 
lets studded the valley of the Guadal- 
quiver; the annual revenue amounted to 
six million sterling, and the royal body- 
guard consisted of twelve thousand horse 
gorgeously armed and equipped. 

Even so late as the fifteenth century, 
the kingdom of Granada, in a space not 
larger than Belgium, displayed the strength 
and magnificence of a powerful empire. 
The capital was described by the Genoese 
as the largest fortified city they had visited. 
The massy walls were defended by one 
thousand and thirty towers; the larger of 
the two citadels could accommodate an 
army of forty thousand men, and the town 
could pour fifty thousand warriors through 
her seven gates. Tessellated pavements, 
fretted ceilings, fountains, and turrets of 
wood or marble adorned the lofty dwell- 
ings of the nobility. The streets, it is 
said, were paved and lighted — improve- 
ments rarely found in northern Europe 
even at a much later period. Strangers 
from every clime thronged the bazaars of 
Granada, and “such,” says a Spaniard 
quoted by Prescott, “was the reputation 
of the citizens for trustworthiness, that 
their bare word was more relied on than a 
written contract is now among us.” Ina 
lesser degree, the great ports of Malaga 
and Almeria, which maintained an active 
trade with Italy, Africa, and the Levant, 
might boast an opulence similar to that of 
the metropolis. Schools, colleges, hospi- 
tals, asylums, aqueducts, and even public 
slaughter-houses and ovens, were erected 
in great numbers by the wealthy princes 
of Granada, whose revenue amounted to 
one million gold ducats, or about eighteen 
hundred thousand pounds sterling. The 
preparations for war were equally exten- 
sive. Seven thousand horsemen were 
kept in pay on the peace establishment, 
and the fortresses of the kingdom were 
ten times as numerous as all that can now 
be found in the entire peninsula. 

However fragmentary and incomplete 
the facts above mentioned may be, they at 
least serve to show the immense superior- 
ity of the Arabians at that period over all 
the neighboring communities. The next 
point to be considered is, what amount of 
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intercourse had the Saracens with Euro- 
pean nations? Sicily was possessed by 
them for two centuries, and a gradually 
diminishing, but always considerable por- 
tion of Spain for seven hundred and eighty 
years. ‘Amalfi, the first great commercial 
republic of Italy, was also the most south- 
ern, and the nearest to the Moslem do- 
minions, with which she maintained a 
profitable trade. A writer of the twelfth 
century, says Hallam, reproaches Pisa with 
the Jews, the Arabians, and other “ mon- 
sters of the sea” who thronged in her 
streets. And Hallam elsewhere tells us 
with regard to Venice, “No Christian 
state preserved so considerable an inter- 
course with the Mohammedans. While 
Genoa kept the keys of the Black Sea by 
her colonies of Pera and Caffa, Venice 
directed her vessels to Acre and Alexan- 
dria. These connections, as is the natu- 
ral effect of trade, deadened the sense of 
relizious antipathy; and the Venetians 
were sometimes charged with obstructing 
all efforts towards a new crusade, or even 
any partial attacks upon the Mohamme- 
dan nations.” It appears that the Geno- 
ese had mercantile establishments in 
Granada, and even entered into commer- 
cial treaties with her monarchs, whilst 
Florence imported thence large quantities 
of silk, and, like other Italian cities, de- 
rived her skill in its manufacture from the 
Spanish Arabs. The long intercourse, 
both in peace and war, of the Moors and 
Spaniards, which has been so fertile a 
theme of romance and poetry, need not 
be dwelt on here, but it may be noticed 
that in the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies many Saracens continued to inhabit 
Aragon under the Christian kings. The 
intimacy of the Arabs and Provengals was 
less close and durable; but it is well 
known to have been not unimportant. 
Thus, an intercourse as extensive and 
unbroken as the feelings of national 
and religious hatred, and the exigen- 
cies of frequent warfare would permit, 
appears to have been maintained between 
the Christians of Italy, Spain, and Pro- 
vence on the one hand, and the Saracens 
of Asia, Africa, and Andalusia on the 
other. Whatever the fear and hatred 
with which the former viewed the popu- 
lous cities, the stately palaces, the well- 
cultivated lands, and the industrial skill of 
the infidels, they could not help learning 
from them. From England, France, an 

Germany the studious youth crowded to 
those {famed academies where learned pro- 
fessors expounded the logic of Aristotle, 
the geometry of Euclid, and the mecban- 





ical discoveries of Archimedes. The ad- 
venturous trader hastened to those crowded 
marts, where the hides, the wool, and the 
tallow of the north might be exchanged 
for the diamonds and spices of India, the 
blades of Damascus, and the silk of Gra- 
nada. In times of peace, many gallant 
knights found a hospitable reception in 
the Moorish courts, and displayed their 
skill and valor in the friendly contests of 
the bull-fight and the tourney. Many 
cases might be quoted to illustrate these 
and other forms of the ancient intercourse 
between Christians and Moslems, but they 
would exceed our space, and weary our 
readers. 

Historians are generally agreed in con- 
sidering the tenth century as the last age 
of utter darkness, and date from its close 
the first feeble efforts of reviving mind. 
During the four succeeding centuries we 
observe a slow but steady progress in 
wealth, order, and intelligence, the grow- 
ing importance of cities, the first estab- 
lishment of universities, the development 
of art, and the birth of literature. . This 
happy change first began and advanced 
with the most rapid steps in Italy, Pro- 
vence, and Spain, countries which, we have 
seen, enjoyed the most unrestrained com- 
munication with the various Saracenic em- 
pires. In many features of this great 
revolution a candid observer will not fail 
to remark a powerful influence exerted by 
the Arabs. Their philosophy spread from 
Sicily and Andalusia, created numerous 
heresies, and met with such favor that the 
Church thought fit to suppress it by perse- 
cution. But the metaphysics of Aristotle 
triumphed over the decrees of popes and 
councils, obtained a firm hold on the edu- 
cated mind of Europe, and were at length 
prudently adopted by the very order 
which had resisted their introduction. The 
use of the Arabic numerals gradually pre- 
vailed among the nations of the West, 
several mathematical works were trans- 
lated from the Oriental languages, and the 
first medical school of modern Europe was 
founded at Salerno by an Italian pupil of 
Avicenna who had studied thirty-nine 
years in the East. Prescott informs us 
that the literature of both Provence and 
Castille received a deep and lasting im- 
press from that of the Saracens. Of the 
various theories broached concerning the 
origin of Gothic architecture, none seems 
more rational than that which assigns it 
an Oriental source. The pointed arch, its 
distinguishing feature, is found in a Cai- 
rene mosque of the ninth century; the 
use of window tracery, stained glass, and 
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elaborate geometrical ornament is common 
alike to Gothic and to Saracenic art; and 
it seems unlikely that, if the style had 
originated in any of these countries, it 
should appear almost simultaneously in 
all the others. Whether our author be 
correct or not in deriving the spirit of 
chivalry from Moorish Spain, we are una- 
ble to say; but it certainly reached there 
a degree of perfection unsurpassed in any 
other country, and the virtues which it in- 
spired are as suitable to the character of 
a Bedouin as of aChristian. To the same 
source Sismondi attributes poe of 
the sex, the ideas of honor, and the spirit 
of revenge which distinguished southern 
Europe in the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies. 

. Thus intellectual activity is awakened 
all over Europe; the descendants of the 
barbarians arise as giants refreshed by 
sleep; ecclesiastics display a devotion to 
learning never before surpassed; the 
Church rejoices in the fame, and blesses 
the glorious achievements of her children. 
But, alas! soon is the contest renewed be- 
tween the free mind and infallible author- 
ity, between reason and faith. The re- 
newal of that contest was inevitable; for 
the Church never was, and never could be 
the cordial ally of progress. A creed 
which rejects as profane the use of rea- 
son, and exacts an implicit belief in the 
most startling absurdities, can never main- 
tain a sincere and durable friendship with 
that spirit of honest inquiry and fearless 
reflection which alone can elevate the 
condition of the human race. The in- 
creasing strength and boldness of the Eu- 
ropean mind were always observed by 
Rome with a jaundiced eye. But to the 
pious and charitable end of exterminating 
Mohammedans abroad and heretics at 
home she devoted all her energy, all her 
influence, all her resources. It was noth- 
ing in her eyes that nearly nine hundred 
thousand souls had perished in the first cru- 
sade, and nearly four hundred thousand in 
the second; it was nothing that all west- 
ern Asia had been desolated with fire and 
sword from the waves of the Thracian 
Bosphorus to the rock-built towers of 
Jerusalem; it was nothing that the de- 
luded fanatics were exposed to every 
species of temptation which could harden 
or corrupt the heart; she still continued 
to urge forward the nations of the West 
on their mad career, until reason and ex- 
perience rendered futile alike her threats 
and her exhortations. A crusade was or- 
ganized against the Albigenses; fifteen 
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sand of the inhabitants perished in the 
sack of Beziers; the peculiar literature 
and civilization of southern France were 
extinguished, and the celebrated tribunal 
of the Holy Office was erected to guard 
against the revival of heresy. Many vol- 
umes might be filled with the disgusting 
recital of similar events, with the various 
insults and tortures inflicted upon Jews in 
every Christian country, with the murder 
of Huss, who was burnt in violation of a 
safe-conduct, with the extermination of the 
Lollards, with the forced conversion and 
subsequent banishment of the Moors in 
Spain. An elaborate work might be de- 
voted to a subject on which cur author 
touches but slightly, the ruthless warfare 
carried on by the Church with all heret- 
ical science, the six thousand volumes of 
Oriental learning burnt at Salamanca, the 
eighty thousand manuscripts which flamed 
in the squares of conquered Granada, the 
spiritual thunders directed against the 
Copernican system, the tortures of Bruno 
and the recantation of Galileo. The 
reader of history stands aghast at the 
sight of such boundless influeuce, of such 
steady perseverance, of such unquench- 
able ardor employed for the purpose of 
cramping and paralyzing the action of the 
mind. Is it credible that the Church 
which could send millions of men to en- 
counter a painful death in the remote re- 
gions of the East, which could vanquish 
the feelings of humanity, of patriotism, 
and of family affection, and which could 
induce the wisest of monarchs to deprive 
themselves of a numerous and unoffend- 
ing portion of their subjects, suddenly be- 
came feeble and helpless when she di- 
rected her power to noble and useful ends ? 
And if the vast resources she possessed 
were faithfully employed for the improve- 
ment of her children, why was Europe of 
the tenth century as ignorant aad de- 
graded as Europe of the sixth? Why 
did the glorious efforts of Charlemagne to 
rekindle the flame of ancient learning 
produce so small a permanent result, and 
why did the yet more honourable labors 
of Alfred produce none at all? Why 
were the nations of the West employed 
six hundred years in acquiring the rudi- 
ments of civilization, whilst the Arabs, 
two centuries after they had emerged 
from their deserts a barbarous horde, 
reached a degree of intellectual refine- 
ment and material prosperity scarcely in- 
ferior to that attained by the most flour- 
ishing states of the present age? Few 
will be disposed to admit that the natives 


thousand, or as others say, sixty thou-| of Asia have mentally or physically any 
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advantage over those of Europe. Few 
will be of opinion that the soil and cli- 
mate of our own and adjoining countries 
are less favourable to human perfection 
than those of Spain, Egypt, and Persia. 
If Gaul, Italy, and Britain had been des- 
olated by foreign invasion, so had Africa 
and Syria. If anarchy prevailed in the 
West, the East was afflicted by the most 
absolute despotism. What credence, then, 
can we give to those who would have us 
believe that throughout the Middle Ages 
the Church labored untiringly for the 
diffusion of knowledge, that every monas- 
tery was a centre of intellectual activity, 
and that but for her the light of returning 
civilization would never have dawned upon 
Europe ? 

These remarks we have always intend- 
ed to apply, not to the action of individ- 
uals, but to that of the corporate body. 
Every candid student of history will ad- 
mit that we are much indebted to several 
illustrious ecclesiastics for their efforts in 
the cause of enlightenment — to Nicholas 
V. for his advancement of classical learn- 
ing, and to Leo X. for his patronage of 
the fine arts. But such exceptions are a 
matter of course in any society which en- 
lists in its ranks the most intellectual and 
refined spirits of the age. 

Besides, it is well known that men like 
Leo and Wolsey were nct remarkable for 
the ardor of their piety, and that we 
might with as much justice attribute their 
lax morals as their enlarged intellect to 
the influence of Catholicism. It is to 
those men who were thoroughly penetrat- 
ed by the faith that we must look if we 
would see its workings; and such men 
were St. Gregory, St. Dominic, and Tor- 
quemada. Nor can we in justice to the 
Catholic Church deny that her spirit, al- 
though sometimes dissembled by pru- 
dence and sometimes modified by circum- 
stances, has ever remained substantially 
the same; that such as it was when it led 
the fourth council of Carthage to forbid 
the reading of secular literature by bish- 
ops, and moved Theodosius to establish 
the office of inquisitor, such it still sur- 
vives in the court of Alfonso, who perse- 
cutes Protestants; and in the pages of 
the Dublin Review, which expresses the 
mild opinion that Galileo was treated with 
excessive lenity, and that Rome may still 
assert her claim, in this respect at least, 
to the lofty boast of “ Semper eadem” 
so rashly questioned by the malignant 
bigotry of Mr. Gladstone. 

Great importance has been justly at- 
tached to the beneficial effect which the 
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fall of the Greek Empire, and the con- 
sequent dispersion of scholars and man- 
uscripts, produced upon western Europe. 
But we may remark that, unless the mind 
had been thoroughly prepared to welcome 
these precious relics, a few books and a 
few students could not have awakened a 
sleeping world. Every incident in their 
reception shows the love and appreciation 
felt by the Italians at any rate for Hellenic 
literature, and these feelings sufficiently 
evince the cultivation and refinement they 
had already acquired. The spread of 
Greek learning through the countries of 
France and Germany, Spain and Brit- 
ain, although not absolutely rapid, went 
on with a steadiness and success which 
contrast delightfully with the slow and 
tedious progress of educational improve- 
ment in former ages. The first mighty 
impulse, whose earliest traces are faintly 
discernible in the eleventh, and whose 
maturity is seen in succeeding centuries, 
must have been derived from some other 


‘source, a source which, we think, is found 


in the Arabian civilization. No other 
theory, with which we are acquainted rests 
on such a foundation of historical testi- 
mony, or is so completely in accordance 
with the course of events in the Middle 
Ages. Doubtless many would feel reluc- 
tant to admit that aliens in race, in man- 
ners, and in religion, were capable of 
teaching the orthodox natives of Europe ; 
but this reluctance will not alter facts or 
bias permanently the judgment of modern 
criticism. 

A few decaying manuscripts, a few 
crumbling ruins, are all that now remain 
of the Arabian empire; the sceptre of 
the caliphs has long been broken, their 
very tombs have disappeared, and in cities 
where they ruled for centuries the race 
and name of the Saracens are forgotten. 
The beautiful valleys of Sicily and Anda- 
lusia are abandoned to the brigand and 
smuggler; the northern shores of Africa 
are divided between a number of petty 
and semi-barbarous states; the rich plains 
of the Tigris are uncultivated; and -the 
power, the wealth, and the magnificence, 
of which they were once the abode, belong 
to the list of the things that were and are 
not. But the imperishable glory of men- 
tal worth still sheds its lustre over the 
mouldering palaces of Baghdad and Gra- 
nada, and when the passions excited by 
religious conflict have finally cooled, the 
admiration now lavished on the savage 
monks and yet more savage warriors of 
a barbarous age, will be more wisely be- 
stowed on the munificent princes and gift- 
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ed scholars to whom mankind owes the 
preservation and revival of learning at one 
of the most critical periods recorded in 
history. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
RIDING FOR THE ROCKETS. 


But there was one man —and that was 
Joel Wray—in the crowd who was as 
ignorant as the shipwrecked men of the 
fatal nature of the impediments to any 
attempts at deliverance, and who, within 
ear-shot of explanations freely vouchsafed 
to him, flatly refused to be convinced. 
He kept thrusting himself into the front 
rank, and calling for a boat, declaring an 
money would be given for a boat, and vol- 
unteering to get afloat himself, while he 
summoned a crew to join him, in the name 
of God and Christ and all manhood. 

As he urged and entreated, standing 
there in his labouring-man’s clothes among 
sailors and fishers and those whom Long 
Dick considered gentlefolks to the like of 
him, Jocl Wray’s pleasant brown face 
seemed ennobled by the workings of dis- 
interested emotion, while his dark eyes 
were shining, and his whole figure was 
instinct with energy and daring. 

The Cheam crowd, under the pressure 
of the circumstance to which they them- 
selves rose, bore better than might have 
been expected Joel Wray’s forward and 
uncalled-for interposition. It was not an 
unheard-of thing for men, especially young 
men, to lose their heads before such a 
spectacle as that which presented itself on 
the Beacon Rock. It truly did in a man- 
ner level all distinctions of rank and call- 
ing, and make strangers and natives equal, 
before the calamity they regarded with 
common sorrow, and were alike powerless 
to prevent. 

“Thee knowest nowt about it, lad.” 
“Thee mayest trust us, the thing ain’t to 
be done, not for love nor money.” “ Ay, 
ay, neither for God’s love, nor for good 
money.” “Go afloat with you! It’s liker 
we'll lay violent hands on you for a young 
madman of a ploughman, or a cowman — 
as has had no traffic with the water beyond 
the horse-ponds —and hold you back by 
main force, from castin’ your life away, and 


makin’ some mother, maybe, lose her 
bread-winner, and yon furriners not a 
straw-breadth farrer removed from the 
watery grave as is appointed for them, and 
what is we that we can stay the appoint- 
ment? We didn’t make the Beacon Rock 
and the Gannet Bay, as is impassable for 
boats in a storm, no more than we made 
the winds and the waves.” 

These protests, seasoned by an oath or 
two, where the men were roughest, were 
the worst remonstrances that Joel encoun- 
tered. 

It was Long Dick that was specially 
scandalized by his fellow’s unreasonable, 
“owdacious ” conduct. “Stand still, 
man, and dunno behave like a Jack fool, 
or a woman,” he said grimly; “’ould you 
7a a score more widders and orphans — 
and them near at home — than need be? 
D’you think nobody has a heart in ’s 
breast, or blood in ’s body ’cept yoursen ? 
D’you think the worsen on us ’ouldn’t do 
as much for yon poor perishin’ wretches 
as you did for me in the Broad, if we seed 
the least chance, which there ain’t? You 
may know summat about fresh water, but 
them’s owd seamen and fishers to right 
and left on you, and I ’a took a voyage in 
my time. When we bide still, and can’t 
lift a finger like this, you may ’a the grace 
to allow that the time ’a come for you to 
set your teeth and be quict, and look at 
what God A’mighty ’a ordained and man 
cannot hinder, athout makin’ a din like a 
oman, or achile, or a bull o’ Bashan, as 
can do nowt but holler and squeal and 
fight with the air—not that Pleasance 
behaves as comes to thatten; see what a 
brave lady she is.” 

Pleasance was standing wedged in 
among the crowd, stock-still and pale, with 
her fingers tightly interlaced, but uttering 
neither moan nor murmur. Yet she took 
in everything, from the raging gulph which 
yawned beneath the frail ship, held there 
thrust through, and grating on the rock, to 
the devouring concern and agony of Joel 
Wray. 

“This be no pleasure sight for you, 
Pleasance, and you may get your dead on 
cowd stan’in’ there,” said Long Dick to 
her. “Will I take you back to granny’s, 
sin I can do nowt, and there be nowt to be 
done, but wait for the ship partin’ mid- 
ships, and her hands bein’ washed in a 
minent out of sight, till their corpses come 
up on the beach, in a week or ten days’ 
time, wind and weather permittin’.” 

“Oh no,” said Pleasance, with a little 
gasp and shudder; “I could not go and 





seek shelter for myself, and leave fellow- 
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creatures hanging there; I ain’t cold to 
speak of, I must watch with the rest.” 

Joel had forgotten her, but she did not 
mind that; it seemed only natural and 
right that he should forget her at such a 
moment, though she could not lose sight 
of him with his glistening eyes, and quiv- 
ering lips; his desperate longing to peril 
himself to the utmost, so that something 
—the most desperate thing — were tried 
for those in great jeopardy. 

“ Rockets !” cried Joel suddenly, with a 
loud voice, and the proposal did not fall to 
the ground, like that for the boat, but was 
taken up and canvassed quickly in various 
tones by many voices. 

It was just possible that by means of 
rockets a rope might be thrown to the 
vessel. They had not been thought of 
sooner, because none was to be had at 
Cheam, or nearer than at Dene-Fleet, a 
coastguard station six miles off. 

It was certainly worth while, in the hor- 
rible inaction that was forced upon the 
people, to go in search of the rockets ; but 
the probability was that the ship would not 
last till the return of a messenger. The 
jagged rocks in Gannet Bay did their work 
as speedily as surely. The tide was com- 
ing in; some weather-judges held that the 
storm had not even yet reached its worst, 
and it was not likely to abate before the 
turn of the tide. Ere then a ship of twice 
the tons’ burden of this Norwegian brig 
would, in its position, according to prece- 
dent, split asunder, and be dashed rib from 
rib, and spar from spar. If a single foot- 
hold could have been of much matter in 
such a sea, not one would be left for frozen 
and cramped feet and hands to stay them- 
selves by, and cling to with the last tenac- 
ity of life in death. : 

“ll get a horse from the nearest inn, 
and ride like mad,” said Joel, preparing to 
start off on the instant, and only Long 
Dick contradicted him this time. 

“ My lad, let me go; the nearest stabling 
is at the Ship Ahoy. Landlord be ac- 
quent with me, not with you; he’ll trust 
me with his beast when he may stickle at 
givin’ en to you, even on sich an errand.” 

The argument was incontrovertible, yet 
Joel hesitated ; but he was put down and 
compelled to stay, chafing, where he was. 
Long Dick hurried away, followed by an 
escort of boys anxious to see him ride off 
post-haste, with the flints flying from his 
horse's feet. 

The interval between his going and com- 
ing again, was trying to those who stood 


in the blast and watched and keenly meas-. 
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ured every change on the laboring ship — 
from the snapping like a twig of ‘her bow- 
sprit, to the straining of her mainmast — 
and calculated with beating hearts how 
long she would hold out. It seemed to 
give the bystanders a faint idea of how the’ 
time passed with the little group of men 
—the ‘people on the shore counted five 
men and a boy—who still kept together 
at the stern, and still raised from time to 
time that piercing cry, growing bitter with 
the foretaste of death, of “ Boat! boat!” to 
those whom the sufferers might judge 
inhumanly indifferent to the fate of their 
— or basely careful of their own wel- 
are. 

“Men, an’ we could on’y tell en that 
they need not fault us, as does all we can 
— we does, when we stands here and waits 
for the rockets, ready to run out in the 
surf and fling en with all our might! They 
might trust and forgive we with their last 
breath,” complained an old boatman, wip- 
ing the sweat from his brow. 

Pleasance, in her large and tender 
heart, freely forgave Joel Wray for his 
complete neglect of her. Nay, she turned 
to comfort him, where he stood in his 
misery of suspense, his hands clenched 
and his back turned for a moment upon 
the spectacle. She managed to push her 
way to him, and put her hand half-timidly 
on his arm. 

“Long Dick will soon be back, Joel,” 
she said softly. 

He looked round on her with a faint, 
absent smile, took her hand and drew it 
within his arm, but dropped it the next 
moment and sprang forward to hail Long 
Dick, who came clattering down the rough 
road by which carts were wont to drive 
from the country round to the Dene and 
the sands for loads of seaweed. 

But a second glance showed that Dick 
came empty-handed. The coastguards- 
man at Dene-Fleet in whose charge the 
rockets were kept had been absent, and 
his subordinate, a prey to official etiquette, 
had refused to give them to Dick, unless 
he were furnished with a letter from the 
harbor-master, — who bustled forward, too 
late, at the mention of his name, —or from 
some other person in authority at Cheam. 

“ And did you not ride to the next jus- 
tice or clergyman, and compel the rockets 
to be given up?” demanded Joel Wray 
anxiously. 

Long Dick dismounted, and looked hurt 
at the reproach. “I ’a not thought on it,” 
he said; “ought I to’adone it? Squire 
and passon might ’a not had the power, or 
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not trusted to me, no more than coast- 
guardsman did. I thought it bessen to 
ride back fust’thing. 

Joel Wray was not listening to him; he 
was tightening the girths of the smoking 
horse. “He is good for the six miles 
back to Dene-Fleet,” he said, “and I shall 
get a fresh-horse there.” 

And before Dick Blennerhasset could 
guess what Joel Wray was about, he had 
snatched the whip from Dick’s hand, leapt 
on the horse, and was taking it back by 
the way it Nad come, considerably faster 
than Dick had ridden it. 

Dick ran some steps, calling, “ Stop en, 
stop en; he’ll break ’s neck and Muster 
Bennet’s beastes’s knees. What ’ll Mus- 
ter Bennet say? and the drownded men 
not saved when all is done. Joel Wray 
ain’t the man, sure-ly, what'll get the 
rock-yets, as were refused to me.” 

Joel Wray was beyond recall. Some of 
the bystanders said he was a daredevil, 
and some that he was a chap of spirit and 
resource, who might succeed. A better- 
dressed man came out of the crowd, the 
tanner to whom the unfortunate ship 
“ Christian,” of Bergen, was due, and said 
that he would make good any loss to the 
landlord of the Ship Ahoy by the over- 
riding of his horse. And the harbor- 
master tore a leaf from his pocket-book, 
and wrote a line with a pencil on the 
crown of his hat, his grey hair fluttering 
wildly in the wind, as he performed the 
feat, to be despatched by a third messen- 
ger, sent after Joel to confirm his appeal. 

No doubt it was a boon to those who 
were reduced to be mere spectators, to do 
even so little; and Pleasance followed 
Joel’s headlong course with a passionate 
hope and prayer, not for his safety — she 
never doubted that —but that he might 
be permitted to prevail, and change des- 
tiny itself. 

In the mean time the raging storm knew 
no slackening; the battered, bruised ship 
began to sway where before it had been 
held as by a vice, and to heel over more 
and more on its beam-ends, while its hull 
was perceptibly lower in the fierce strife 
of the water. 

If Joel rode like the wind — no slower, 
he might be back in time. 

Pleasance heard experienced men say, 
under their breath, that the very minutes 
of the ship were numbered. She was 
aware that the lamentations and cries of 
horror which had greeted the ship’s strik- 
ing, but which had died out in the long 
watch, were beginning to rise again, 
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hoarse and shrill, in anticipation of the 
crisis. 

The minutes ceased to lag; they seemed 
rather to flash past like lightning, and but a 
few more were-gone, when the mainmast of 
the brig was seen to part clean from the 
deck, and go over the side, raising such a 
whirl and spout of water, that for a second 
the gazers believed that the brig itself had 
broken up, and sunk bodily. 

“Her’s gone, it is all over,” was the in- 
voluntary hushed cry, as when a human 
creature dies, and a portion of the crowd, 
consisting mostly of women, hardly know- 
ing what they did, but unable to bear the 
desolation that they anticipated, broke off 
from the crowd, turned their backs and 
began to flee from the sight, which they 
had braved the morning’s exposure to . 
witness. 

But not only did the vessel still remain, 
her crew, of whom only one man had 
been crushed and washed overboard by 
the fall of the mast, still clinging, huddled 
together to the sinking stern, were keenly 
alive, in their misery, to what passed on 
the partially revealed shore, to which they 
looked in vain for salvation. They marked 
what seemed the dispersion of the crowd, 
and there arose again that cry of “ Boat! 
boat!” in such a wail of despairing an- 
guish, as those who heard it never forgot, 
and which caused many of the people 
present to cover their ears to shut out the 
sound, 

It was the last effort of the foreign sail- 
ors; within another minute, when a big- 
ger wave broke over the pitiable wreck, it 
disappeared as in the twinkling of an eye, 
without another cry to ring its knell, save 
from the strange men and women on the 
shore. All that was left of the ship had 
been carried back in the trough of the 
wave, leaving nothing but the water more 
fiercely churned than before, and here and 
there a black speck of a floating yard, as 
the sole vestige of beams and rigging — 
the sole token where a ship had sailed the 
sea and carried on board of her human 
hearts with their freight of hopes and 
fears. Not a man was there clinging to 
plank or spar—the men’s strength had 
been worn out by the long and fruitless 
struggle, their spirit had been broken by 
the denial of their prayer—in the inci- 
dents of the final moment, no so-called 
happy accident had flung one man of them 
within reach of a stay, however slight, the 
bitterness of death was past, and the last 
conflict was brief. 

Pleasance was too sick at heart to in- 
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dulge in that “good cry” taken by the 
other women who had stayed to see the 
end of the “Christian” of Bergen, or to 
moralize with them on those “ Norroway” 
women, whose men had perished before 
their English eyes, those women who 
would have so little knowledge at this mo- 
ment, in the comfort and cheerfulness of 
their homes, of the terrible evil that had 
befallen them. 

Still Pleasance resisted being taken 
back to granny’s, when almost everybod 
was going away, and was fain to stay wit 
the few who lingered in the dreary scene, 
and share, if she could not solace, what 
would be Joel Wray’s sore disappointment 
and regret, when he should arrive and find 
that even though he had been successful, 
all his exertions were too late. 

When Joel did come, he looked at first 
as if he took the trial more quietly than 
might have been expected from his pre- 
vious conduct. He had been aware of 
the extinction of the last chance, before 
he had got to the Dene he had seen from 
the road that the ship had vanished, and 
his pain might have been partly spent. 
Anyway, though he alighted in silence, 
and the tears came into his eyes as he 
laid down the box of rockets which he had 
brought with him, and although he quickly 
and decidedly refused the offer of reward 
which was pressed upon him both by the 
harbor-master and the tanner who had 
an interest in the lost brig, Joel arranged 
calmly enough to take the strange horse, 
which he had got somehow, to the stable 
of the Ship Ahoy, and to assure the 
landlord of the safety of his horse at Dene- 
Fleet, and of the transfer of the respective 
beasts in the course of the afternoon. 
Then Joel agreed to follow Pleasance and 
Long Dick to granny’s, whence the party 
must take their way, in the course of the 
afternoon, back to the manor farm, 


CHAPTER XX. 


THE GROUND-SWELL IN THE SEA AND 
IN THE SOUL. 


But when Joel Wray appeared at gran- 
ny’s, it was clear that the composure 
which he had assumed at the Dene had 
been the result of self-restyaint, and that he 
was upset and wretched because of the 
calamity which he had failed to avert. 

He sat with his elbows on the table and 
his head in his hands, mutely declining the 
viands to which granny, notwithstanding 
her preoccupation, had added a fresh 
store, and which she could not conceive 
that any man in his senses, now that the 
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wreck was over, and no more was to be 
seen, could reject. 

“ Thee’s earned thee’s meal, lad,” she 
even said, patronizingly, to one who, as 
she had been told, had contributed cred- 
itably, for a landsman, to the: day’s great 
doings. “Thee mun be nation hungry, 
after assistin’ at sich a wreck as ain’t to 
be seen often in them days, though they 
was -_— as blackberries when I were 
young; fall to thee’s victuals, and cut a 
figure at them, as thee’st cut at thee’s first 
wreck.” 

But Joel cut no figure either in eatin 
or conversation, and joined in no proposa 
to make the best of all that was left of 
the holiday, which had been planned so 
auspiciously, but the greater part of which 
had been claimed perforce from the holi- 
day-makers, by the misery at their door. 

The storm, as if it had stayed only to 
wreak its worst on the wrecked ship, and 
the drowned men, had began to sink as 
suddenly as it had risen, growling in ex- 
haustion. 

It would soon be possible even for Liz- 
zie to venture abroad, and see what was 
to be seen in the town and on the shore, 
but nobody had any heart left for the ex- 
cursion. Lizzie had kept the house pa- 
tiently enough, though in trembling solic- 
itude, lest the chimney should fall — lest 
Long Dick, who was so strong and ven- 
turesome, should think of going afloat, 
though granny said it could not be done. 
She was too thankful to have them all 
back, safe and sound, with Long Dick, 
towering in the midst of them, the safest 
and soundest of all; she was too content 
to listen open-mouthed to the dismal ac- 
count of the wreck, and Dick’s somewhat 
heavy reflections upon the same, to wish 
for any fresh movement on her account. 
And those who should have been the life 
and soul of the holiday, Pleasance and 
Joel, were not themselves that afternoon 
to take double joy out of the fragments, 
as arrears of what had been lost to them. 

Joel was pale, troubled, almost dis- 
traught, as it seemed, and Pleasance’s 
heart was swelling with pity for him. 

“They be past pain now,” said Long 
Dick, with an enviable assurance that he 
was giving comfort to himself and all 
around by the unanswerable statement. 
“The thing be done and ended, and no 
more at present,” went on Dick, vaguely, 
as if he were finishing a letter, “it beant 
no better than crying over spilt milk, as 
well as cryin’ out agin Providence to get 
down in the mouth or go into the dumps 
and that,” and here ie looked hard at 
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Joel’s strange disorder, “along on what 
can’t be mended.” 

“The next thing,” said granny, briskly, 
“ will be the corpses bein’ washed ashore ; 
if so be, they beant carried away eastward, 
norard, or sudard out of our wash. There 
beant no sharkses in our waters like as I 
’a heard my owd man teil on sharkses in 
furrin seas; but the Gannet Bay rocks 
are wors’n sharkses. Howsomever, the 
corpses, what’s left on them, ’Il be laid out 
clean and purpose in the lock-up, or sich 
like, though you don’t be here to see, till 
so be passon find time to bury ’em.” 

Joel writhed and looked up hastily, as if 
he were going to speak, but said nothing. 

“Wool,” said Long Dick, still taking 
the most agreeable view of things under 
the circumstances, “the poor chaps ’ll 
sleep as sound in the graveyard here at 
Cheam as in their ownst; and as for 
murners, why they’ll’a murners enough as 
is their own people, in time, when the 
news travels. They ain’t friends of ourn, 
that we should murn for en,” ended Dick 
with a strong sense of the mingled libert 
taken and impropriety committed by fo 
extraneous, uncalled-for mourning. 

Still Joel Wray, usually so quick, would 
not take the hint, and still Pleasance was 
weighed down with his sorrow. 

“ [’m thinkin’ we mun be steppin’,” said 
Long Dick at last, tired of his unusual 
office of being spokesman to so unrespon- 
sive an assembly—unless granny, who 
went far beyond him in her philosophy, 
and Lizzie, who was apt to count for noth- 
ing with Dick, if she did not disgust him 
by her unvarying admiration, except when 
he specially wanted sympathy or solace. 
“ Pouney be fresh, no doubt, but the wind 
is scrowgin’ yet and weather none to boast 
on; there be fourn on us, and one, least- 
ways, well grown, and we be six good 
miles from Manor Farm; and Missus 
Balls —her can’t abide lateness —do’ee 
hear, Pleasance ?” 

Yes, Pleasance heard; and though she 
was inclined to have infinite patience with 
this mood of Joel Wray’s, this malady of 
vicarious suffering on his part, yet for 
Joel’s own sake, she was driven to wel- 
come along with Long Dick the necessary 
diversion. 

When all the preparations were made, 
Joel started up from his absorption. “I 
ain’t going back with you,” he said, hur- 
riedly, “ I could not bear it — not to night, 
I mean. I shall stop a few days behind 
here, and then” — he caught Pleasance’s 
wondering, distressed, beseeching look, 
and seemed to change the end of his sen- 
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tence; “well, then, I may turn up again 
at Manor Farm, if any one cares to have 
me there.” 

“The lad, he be in a creel,” said 
granny, putting her word in, and using an 
old fish-wife’s phrase, “what ’ould take 
thee to stop here for? We han’t wrecks 
every day, and thee be’st full owd to take 
to the sea fora livin’ after seeing it the 
master to-day.” 

Even granny, with her passion for the 
sea, was puzzled by its conquest on this 
occasion. 

“Not take the cart home, lad!” said 
Long Dick in unfeigned bewilderment, 
while he was far too simple and honest 
himself to catch at the suggestion of get- 
ting rid of Joel and his favored suit, b 
his own queer, extravagant thinskinned- 
ness, his liability to moping, or whatever it 
was that was tending to produce in him 
this waywardness and fickleness. “To 
stop here ’ould belong to expense, and 
how could you get back again?” 

“Leave the expense to me,” said Joel 
pettishly, in his pain ; “and as for the road, 
it is a little bit to tramp it, as I tramped 
before ; I have walked as far as that many 
a time before breakfast.” 

* But why d’ you go for to stop?” 
argued Long Dick, impelled to protest 
still farther, since it was evident to every- 
body that Joel was in misery. “You are 
a day’s-man, and may bide away for a day 
or a week, and be taken on again if bailiff 
please ; but there were no word on stoppen 
behind when we started. It sounds con- 
trary in you to be arter stoppin’ at this 
time o’ day; you can’t be so mad as to 
think t’ sea will give up what ’a been swal- 
lowed right down all alive and kickin’, so 
as it will be of any use for you to stop and 
lenda hand? Come, Joel, you be mighty 
fond on lendin’ a hand, I know that, and 
thank you for it, as my own debt, but 
there’s nowt to be done here ; you ’a done 
your best, bor, more’n was called for, 
when you rid Muster Bennet’s horse twice 
over. Let a-be what ain’t to be betterned, 
and come with us. Why we ’ould ’a no 
peace to ride home and go to beds and to 
works to-morrer a-leaving you dazed and 
strook, and takin’ the wreck to heart like 
this.” 

“TI have not done my best,” said Joel 
Wray, standing at bay, passionately, “ but 
you know nothing about it. I may have 
done wrong from the first; there seemed 
no good in retracting just then —and who 
would have believed me? Never mind 
me, Long Dick, or you, Pleasance. I can 
take care of myself. 1 shall do very well. 
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Leave me alone, like good souls. I shall 
come to you again when I have got over 
this shock, or whatever you like to call 
3+ 2? 

The, last words were spoken more like 
Joel, though they were clearly wrung from 
him by the exigencies of the moment, as 
he stood there pale, with the chill of 
exposure to the storm not thrown off, 
depressed, tormented by the appropriation 
to himself of blame and punishment in the 
disaster which had happened, and which, 
to the others, was far removed from him 
and them, except in their common human- 
ity with the sufferers. It constituted a 
mystery they could not by any means 
comprehend. 

There was nothing for it save for them 
to go without him, dispirited in their turn, 
and perplexed by his desertion. ; 

“Joel Wray’s heart d’ be in the right 
place,” said Long Dick as they drove 
away, “but there be a want on ballast in 
the lad.” 

But Pleasance could not think too ten- 
derly of the generous sensitiveness and 
self-accusation which had come between 
and separated her and Joel Wray for the 
time. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


THE DEAD BURIED AND THE LIVING 
COMFORTED. 


JoEL Wray’s dejection was talked of 
like everything else at Saxford. ‘ 

Long Dick felt and confessed, not with- 
out rue, because Joel had saved his life, 
but with candid emphasis, that, when he 
came to think of it, he could be reconciled 
to his deliverer’s staying away altogether, 
and never turning up again. Mrs. Balls 
said openly and loudly, out of Pleasance’s 
hearing, fen Pleasance must please her- 
self, that it was an ill wind which blew 
nobody good, and that she for one would 
not complain of the storm which had dis- 
turbed the thatch on the newly-taken-in 
stacks, half unroofed the pigeon-house, 
and wrought greater devastations still on 
the coast of Cheam, if it had blown Joel 
Wray clean away from Manor Farm. 

But when Clem Blennerhasset went 
over to Cheam within the fortnight, he 
brought back word that Joel Wray was 
coming home—he had used the expres- 
sion himself — next day. Clem added the 
information that the bodies of the drowned 
Norwegian seamen had come ashore and 
had been buried, and that Joel had been 
at their funeral. 

Long Dick said nothing farther. Joel 





Wray was free to come and go; Long 
Dick would have admitted that at the 
worst, and Joel was entitled to more than 
freedom —to a welcome from the man 
whose preserver he had been. Besides, 
Joel had established an amnesty between 
them, even in that nearest matter which 
went to Long Dick’s very heart, and smote 
it with untold pangs. Mrs. Balls and Joel, 
natural opponents as they might be, were 
both right, Pleasance Hatton should please 
herself, a free field and no favour was all 
that an honest man could ask. 

Long Dick himself had been accus- 
tomed to pride himself on his honesty. 
He knew, as well as another, that though 
big and strong as Saul among the people, 
and shrewd and wise enough in country 
matters, so as to be respected and pros- 
pering, he was also slow and dull in what 
he called “ book know” and in manners — 
not only compared to Pleasance, but to 
this slip of a stuck mechanic and day’s- 
man. Moreover Dick was keenly con- 
scious, ever since he had been an humble 
worshipper of Pleasance Hatton’s, that he 
was liable to disgrace and degrade him- 
self by going “on the spree,” even though 
it were, in some measure, she who unwit- 
tingly and unwillingly drove him to it. 
But he thought he was honest; he was 
willing to stand or fall upon his honesty. 

Neither was Dick altogether without 
hope to encourage him in his honesty, and 
in his moderation and forbearance. He 
had been first on the field; his friendship 
with Pleasance was an old-established 
fact ; her evident, undisguised, while quite 
maidenly, liking for Joel Wray, with his 
novelty, his attractions which charmed 
most women, and his eager homage to her- 
self, might be but a passing fancy, all the 
more superficial that it was so openly dis- 
played. 

Long Dick would not let go his linger- 
ing hope. He would not realize defeat 
with the great purpose of his life frus- 
trated, and only an echoing blank, which 
might grow hideous, left behind, while a 
single thread of the strand remained. 

Mrs. Balls, being a woman, saw farther. 
She received the news of Joel Wray’s 
return with a rebellious groan, and with 
the angry comment that “it would take 
long ort’ devil he were found dead along 
on the wall.” 

Pleasance, however puzzled and dis- 
turbed, had never lost her perfect trust in 
Joel Wray. Kind, generous, manly Joel 
in his laborer’s jacket, whose spirit was 
stirred within him by the woes of others, 
who had been outwardly gruff and impa- 
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tient because he was inwardly so gentle, 
and who had stayed behind to pay the last 
honor in reverence and tenderness to the 
stranger dead. 

Pleasance had always known absolutely 
in her own mind that he would reappear 
presently at the manor farm, as he had re- 
appeared in summer after his first advent 
in spring. What she felt on hearing that 
he was soon coming again was nota wild 
throb of reactionary joy, as intense as the 
tension of grief and fear which had pre- 
ceded it, but a soft, all-pervading pleasure, 
with a longing that was almost painful in 
its exceeding sweetness, to go forth to 
meet him, and comfort and praise him. 

It was Indian-summer weather that had 
settled down on the east country, after the 
first tempest-blast of autumn. It prom- 
ised an interregnum of sunshine and mel- 
low warmth —all the more acceptable that 
it was crisped with a tinge of frost in the 
mornings and evenings — before the regu- 
lar gales of the early winter should sweep 
the fields, which wanted wood to make 
them brown, and which were as yet only 
white after harvest with a cold blueness 
creeping into the grass green of the mead- 
ows, and meeting the greying russet of 
the hedges. But it was not November 
yet — it was no more than the first of Oc- 
tober. The flood of golden light which 
bathed the bare fields, glowed copper- 
color in the ditches, and flung an orange 
glory on the purple moorland, and against 
which the gaunt arms and white sails of 
the windmills, and the umber sails of the 
barges, stood out in bold relief, was met 
by an earth still unblighted, and with a 
bloom in its bareness, having fruit — wild 
haws, and blackberries, and domestic ap- 
ples and pears, where flowers had been, 
and a few flowers still, silverweed and 
mallow by the roadside, and marigolds 
and convolvuluses in the cottage gardens. 

Pleasance had gone out in the unbroken, 
unshaded sunset splendor which was 
harmless and undazzling, to look through 
the stream of slanting beams at the cows 
coming lowing home from the stubbie, 
where they were finding the last and rich- 
est clover crop. She was standing thus, 
with the yellow gables and olive thatch of 
the manor-house behind her, by the side 
of the field-path which joined the road to 
the village—the very field-path where 
Joel Wray had first seen Pleasance, as 
she rode up sitting on the unsaddled back 
of the cart-horse Punch, with Long Dick 
walking by her side, and Miles and Phillis 
Plum following behind—when she en- 
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countered Joel on his way back from 
Cheam. 

He looked grave, and a little worn still, 
as if he had come through some trouble, 
and been having a trying time of it; but 
he smiled to see her, and stopped at once, 
calling her attention to the beauty of the 
evening, and saying that he could not have 
enough of it, and was loth to go in, for he 
was not wearied by his walk, and he was 
not wanting his supper yet. He should 
prefer to loiter about and see the last of 
this unclouded sunset, one of the most 
weg | on in its peace that he had 
ever beheld. Would she stroll with him 
to the first ridge of the moorland? It was 
not above ten minutes’ walk from where 
they stood, and the prospect there, though 
more confined, would be even finer in its 
way, and then he could tell her all that he 
had been doing in the recovery of the 
bodies of the poor lost foreign fellows, 
and the laying them in the earth. 

Pleasance complied at once, coloring a 
little with that rich radiant color of hers 
which made her, while it lasted, so beau- 
tiful a woman. 

Joel Wray did not say much as they 
went — beyond a passing question about 
how things had been going on at the 
farm in his absence, and an observation 
on the partridges they startled in the tur- 
nip-field and on the rooks which were 
going home to roost. 

He was languid, if no longer oppressed, 
and sought quiet and a soothing influence, 
which he had an instinct that he would 
find on the moorland ridge in such com- 
panionship. 

“ Ah! now I can speak to you about it 
all,” he said, half wearily, half in pleased 
anticipation of an outlet to his. pent-up 
feelings, as he threw himself down ona 
flat stone and clasped his hands above his 
head. “Will you sit down beside me, 
Pleasance, and listen; but first tell me, 
ain’t you fond of this spot?” 

There was at this time a curious blend- 
ing of boyishness and manliness in Joel, 
and in that lay a part of his charm, espe- 
cially to such a woman as Pleasance Hat- 
ton, in whose nature undeveloped mother- 
liness was a strong element, and whose 
love would always crave to give as well as 
to take protection along with every other 
benefit. Sometimes this boyishness of 
Joel Wray’s had a strain in it of imperi- 
ousness and refractoriness, belonging to 
the spoiledness of which he had once 
spoken to Long Dick. But at the present 
moment it was the wholly winning boyish- 
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ness of a manly nature, essentially youth- 
ful in its manliness, and which was recover- 
ing from a blow or check and looking round 
ready and willing to take, without any 
churlishness, whatever good things should 
be granted to it in compensation. 

Pleasance could tell him that she was 
very fond of the spot where they were 
resting. 

It was, as he had said, not more than 
ten minutes’ walk from Manor Farm, in 
the opposite direction from the village; 
but it had such an atmosphere of solitude 
—with exceptions which only tended to 
make the solitude in other respects more 
felt—that it might have been a nook 
among the everlasting hills hundreds of 
miles away from the flat, tame, bullock- 
feeding, and milk-producing east country. 

The high level of the land rose here 
from pasture to moorland, and being 
broken into a dip between a greater and 
less heather and furze crowned summit, 
it shut the spectator into a purple and 

olden hollow, from which nothing could 

e seen of cultivation or civilization save 
the swinging arms of one of the unfailing 
windmills, and the gliding sails of an 
equally unfailing barge on one of the slow 
rivers which flowed through the moor as 
through the pasture-land. 

Pleasance had been wont to come here 
at rare leisure times, to find herself alone, 
except for the windmill, and it might be a 
barge, with the heather, the furze, and the 
sky; to fancy herself away in a northern 
li ; to look for plovers’ and moor- 
hens’ nests; to listen to the crow of the 
moorcock ; to gather little tufts of blue 
and pink liverwort, yellow rock-rose, and 
white grass of Parnassus, in addition to 
heather-bells when they were in season. 

But whether the shoulder of the moor 
lay in the clear light of the morning, or 
dappled by the great cloud-shadows of 
noon, or in the tempered serenity of the 
afternoon sun, or as now under the burn- 
ing gold, passing into rose and crimson 
and purple, and wavering and waning away 
again in its glory, into pink and lilac, am- 
ber and buff, and the intermediate dim 
sea-green that terminated in the deepest 
blue, and in which the first star or the 
new moan hung themselves, she was satis- 
fied that her bit of moor was nearest per- 
fection at sunset. 

Joel began to speak at last — with an 
effort even yet, and in an undertone, while 
he leant on one elbow and plucked the 
heather with the other hand — of the men 
for whose loss he, a passing stranger, had 
grieved as it seemed beyond bounds. 
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“Yes, they are laid at rest; we have 
been able to do that for them,” he said, 
with a face that contracted and a voice 
that grew stern, and sunk into a smothered 
groan, as if recollection had brought back 
upon him the mental burden which had 
been hardly lifted off. 

“But why should you, of all men, re- 
proach yourself, Joel?” Pleasance could 
not refrain from asking in remonstrance ; 
“you who strove to the utmost to avert 
the poor sailors’ fate.” 

“ You do not understand — none of you 
understand,” he kept saying, half impa- 
tiently, half wearily. “I am not so clear 
about there having been no possibility of 
putting out a boat; but it may have been 
as they said; Gannet Bay may be such 
ground that no boat could have lived 
there, and to send out one would only 
have been to destruction; and the boat- 
men might have known that so thoroughly, 
that, rightly enough, neither money nor 
influence, nor anything else, could have 
urged them to the rash deed. But look 
here, Pleasance: if I had ridden first to 
Dene-Fleet, I should have got the rockets 
at once; the lost time would have been 
saved; the rockets would have come in 
time; a line might have reached the vessel, 
and these five men and the boy who are 
now (all that are left of them) stark and 
still in Cheam graveyard might have been 
as hale and hearty as we are this night, 
returning to comfort their wives and moth- 
ers, to get fresh ships, and go on new ven- 
tures until they were grown old and grey, 
and—escaping the sea at last—might 
have died in their beds with their children 
and grandchildren about them.” 

“But it seemed most expedient that 
Long Dick should go,” argued Pleasance, 
divided between feeling half hurt for 
Long Dick —who, she was certain, had 
done his best —and experiencing the 
most genuine compassion for the pain told 
by the voice at her elbow. “ You might 
have failed, to begin with, as he did, and 
then——-” And she hesitated, and spoke 
again as if impelled to speak, in low tones 
of earnestness and awe. “It is God’s 
will, though it is a mystery to us why He 
should not have saved them. The men 
were in his hands all the while. Their 
time had come. He suffered them to die 
thus. Itis very sad; but if it be his will, 
it cannot be altogether wrong and misera- 
ble, can it?” 

“T should not have failed,” Joel insist- 
ed, perversely going back to the first count 
in her speech; “there might have been 
delay, but it would not have been for long. 
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I happened to know better than the rest 
of you. You women always lay hold on 
devout consolations. Well, I am far from 
objecting to them, when one can take 
refuge in them. I believe in God and his 
providence, and in the Lord who once 
walked on the sea; but to be fit to take 
that comfort a fellow must have done his 
best. I have not done mine, as all you 
innocent people credit me with doing. I 
have held myself bound by an obligation 
which, whether foolish or not, was of my 
own imposing, when I should have broken 
loose from it. It is useless to speak of it 
now,” he ended, with a deep sigh; “I 
shall never cease to reflect upon myself 
for not doing all I could to hinder these 
poor fellows’ melancholy end. And think 
what it was for me to see them,” he ended 
with a shudder, “ when the sea gave them 
up at last, all mangled, with the very 
stamp of humanity beaten out of them by 
the rocks. But I shan’t inflict the miser- 
able description on you; I shall only tell 

ou about the little lad. He could not 

ave been more than twelve years old. 
His body had been carried far out beyond 
the bay, and was floated in upon the soft 
sands, and there was not a bruise or cut 
upon him. Except for the blue whiteness 
of his lips, his draggled hair, and his 
eyes staring sightless at the sky, he might 
have been sleeping. And, Pleasance, his 
pockets were stuffed with toys — such 
little jumping-jacks and dolls as a boy of 
twelve would hold in utter contempt. I 
suppose he had bought them the last time 
he was on shore to carry home to his little 
brothers and sisters. I remember buying 
the like when I was a boy, at fairs, for my 
sister Jane.” 

He stopped abruptly with a break in his 
voice, for which, even in the middle of his 
desperate compunction, he was ashamed 
and angry with himself. 

Pleasance looked away from him, not to 
appear to see how moved he was, and be- 
cause she was crying herself very quietly ; 
but as she turned aside her head, she put 
her warm hand into his. He held her 
hand fast, and then, as he continued to 
clasp it, a flush came into his brown face, 
and a new light into his eyes. 

“TI know that I am not worth very 
much,” he said, with his voice more un- 
steady than before, but with a world of 
different meaning, of entirely changed 
ideas and partially repressed eagerness 
and longing in its faltering, “I know that 
better than ever, at this moment; but if 
you were content to stand by me always, 
Pleasance, I think you might make some- 
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thing of me; and come what like, I shall 
seek you for my wife, because I love you 
dearly.” 

She did not answer him at first; there 
seemed no need of answer when she sat 
with her hand in his, which drew her 
nearer to him still. Her face was hidden 
on his shoulder. And then it flashed upon 
her that he had come to Manor Farm the 
poorest wanderer, that he was not consid- 
ered by those who granted her the work- 
ing-woman’s independence in pleasing her- 
self, a fit match for her, and that she was 
better born than her fellows, and had her 
little patrimony. So she took heart, and 
lifted up her face, and said fairly,— 

“And I love you, Joel; I think I have 
loved you from the moment that we first 
saw each other —ever since you loved 
me.” 

He kissed her fondly after that word, 
and they walked back to the manor farm 
together, plighted man and wife, before 
the day which had brought them so much 
was quite done, while its radiance was 
still bright in the west. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
THE TALK IN THE GARDEN. 


Nor even Mrs. Balls knew that night 
of the engagement which had taken place. 
Pleasance wished to keep it to herself till 
she could realize it as a fact — the great- 
est, most blessed fact of her life — accom- 
plished so suddenly, almost inadvertently, 
but never to be set aside, or undone, or 
forgotten, while she lived and retained 
thought and feeling and memory of happi- 
ness. 

She wished, too, to enter on some ar- 
rangement with Joel Wray, that should 
make the news which they had to give 
sound less improbable and daring, per- 
haps even less foolish and imprudent. 
The couple must occasion disappointment 
and give pain; there was no help for it, 
Pleasance told herself, with pitiful regret 
intruding upon and subduing the exulta- 
tion of her natural pride and joy; but not 
she herself would feel such tender con- 
cern for the dreams that they would dis- 
perse, the hopes they would extinguish, 
and the wounds they would inflict, as 
would Joel Wray. Pleasance even wept 
to think of the generosity and gentle kind- 
ness of the brave lad who had set his love 
upon her, and told herself that in place of 
his not being worthy of her —as in his 
modesty and propensity to self-deprecia- 
tion he had asserted — she was not worthy 
of him. 
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Pleasance had not much care for the 
utter unworldliness of the marriage she 
was about to make. She had identified 
herself with that class, who, being so low 
that they need fear no fall, can afford to 
be unworldly; and she believed that the 
two could command between them suc 
qualities and faculties, in addition to a lit- 
tle fund of ready money to begin upon, as 
should enable them to start in life without 
debt, and to go on with a fair prospect of 
a reasonable amount of prosperity in their 
station. 

Joel Wray had shown himself, as far as 
he was known, perfectly sober and well- 
principled. He had placed himself in the 
debatable position of a young man who 
had chosen to abandon his original calling, 
and was a working-man on the tramp, do- 
ing odd jobs, and hiring himself here and 
there; nevertheless, he was active, indus- 
trious, and wonderfully capable in work 
that was strange to him. The instability 
or eccentricity which had caused a young 
working-man — who had been so worthily 
ambitious that he must have spent every 
spare hour on self-improvement, in order 
to get the culture which he had won — to 
frustrate his own aims and spoil his future, 
by giving way to fancifulness, had stopped 
short of doing him farther injury. 

And this eccentricity, as Pleasance pre- 
ferred to call it, had a certain sweet fasci- 
nation for her, belonging, as it seemed to 
do, to the unworldly chivalrous side of his 
nature. Joel Wray worked to help; he 
did not care so much for the particular na- 
ture of the work, or for the wages. Like 
the god Apollo, he would be an assistant 
all over the world. 

There might be a little conceit, as 
Pleasance was fain to admit (indeed the 
curious compound in Joel Wray of boy- 
ish conceit and manly humility was very 
manifest), in this desultoriness; but it was 
a gracious conceit, and how could Pleas- 
ance be angry or even vexed with the ec- 
centricity which had brought Joel from 
being a thriving mechanic in a town, to be 
a day-laborer, hoeing wheat and cutting 
corn, and electrifying her with his knowl- 
edge and grace and learning, to love her 
at Manor Farm? 
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From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
NATURAL RELIGION. 


VII. 


THE reader of these papers will have 
long since remarked that by natural relig- 
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ion is not here understood, as in the 
deistical speculations of the eighteenth 
century, a religion which is the same in 
all countries and times, and is equally 
accepted “by saint, by savage, or by 
sage.” That is, “natural” is not here 
opposed to “revealed.” On the contrary, 
the religion here spoken of is conceived 
as revealed in different degrees to differ- 
ent men, and as developing itself through 
the course of history by means of succes- 
sive revelations. It is called natural only 
in distinction from supernatural religion, 
and even to supernatural religion it stands 
in no opposition. The object of drawing 
the distinction was not to throw doubt 
on the supernatural, but merely, since 
doubt Aas been thrown on it, to inquire 
how much or how little of religion. would 
remain to us if all that part of it which is 
founded on supernatural occurrences had 
to be abandoned. Accordingly, whereas 
in the old sense of the phrase, natural 
religion. was exclusive of Christianity, in 
the sense in which it is here used it must 
be regarded as including Christianity, 
since Christianity is one of the great steps 
in the historical development of religion. 

But the reader will have noticed that I 
have deviated from common usage still 
more in my treatment of the word “relig- 
ion” than of the word “natural.” This 
indeed was unavoidable, and it will more 
and more be felt in religious discussion 
how necessary it is to give some fixed and 
definite meaning to this word. Till lately 
this necessity was less felt because the 
word religion was identified in most minds 
with a visible institution of commanding 
power. Religion meant a vast and vague 
class of things connected with the Chris- 
tian Church, as politics means a class of 
things connected with the State; and so 
long as the vast organization of the Roman 
Church, with her temporal power un- 
touched and shielded by great states, sub- 
sisted in the very heart of civilization, all 
other Churches, even those most hostile to 
her, reaped the advantage of the definite- 
ness which she gave to the word religion. 
Her rapid decline has thrown a number 
of questions open, and those who now 
think about religion do not put before 
their minds instinctively the body of doc- 
trine taught by the Christian Church, and 
ask themselves whether it is true, but 
they begin by inquiring whether this body 
of doctrine, or something different, is what 
is meant by religion. 

Hitherto then it has been supposed that 
there could be no serious dispute as to 
what is meant, at least in a general way, 
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by religion. What is contained in the 
early creeds, what is held in common by 
the Catholic and older Protestant Churches 
—this, as a matter of course, was Chris- 
tianity, and for all practical puposes this 
was identical with religion. Anything dif- 
ferent from this might be a philosophy, 
though more probably it was only a cant, 
but it was certainly not a religion, and to 
set it up for Christianity was nothing 
less than impudent hypocrisy. Thus the 
Church, or rather the greater Churches of 
Christendom, were supposed, even by those 
who most bitterly opposed them, to have 
the exclusive right of deciding what was 
religion, and, still more, what was Chris- 
tianity. Nevertheless, those who refuse 
to submit to ecclesiastical authority upon 
theological dogmas have just the same 
reason for having an opinion of their own 
about the nature and definition of religion. 
Authority is as likely to be mistaken in 
the one case as inthe other. In the one 
case as much as in the other the decisions 
of the Church were liable to be perverted 
by the extravagant predominance always 
given in the Church to a professional caste, 
and by the exaggerated respect always 
paid to tradition, and that a tradition 
from half-barbarous ages. Hence, as 
soon as unshackled minds begin to work 
constructively upon religious subjects — 
and that is the ruling characteristic of the 
present age — they take up a position 
quite different from that of the infidel; 
they dispute the authority of the Church 
to prescribe the subject of the debate ; 
they do.not so much give new answers to 
the old questions as propound new ques- 
tions. They do this not at all from a de- 
sire to conceal a heterodoxy which they 
are afraid to avow, and just as little 
from a weak thraldom to old associations 
which makes it necessary to them still to 
fancy themselves Christians and religious 
when in reality they have ceased to be 
either. They do it because they sin- 
cerely believe that, in the controversy of 
the age, Is Christianity true? or, what is 
commonly believed to be the same ques- 
tion, Have we a religion? the defendants, 
so to speak—they are really two — are 
not in court, and are represented there by 
a single changeling. They believe that 
it matters little what becomes of the dog- 
matic system which is so keenly contro- 
yerted, because in any case it is not Chris 
tianity, and even if it were Christianity it 
would by no means be identical with relig- 
ion. 

Although religion is understood to have 
been much confused by controversies, yet 
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most people hold that the grand outlines 
of it are quite unmistakable. Whatever it 
is not, at any rate, they think, it refers to 
a future state, and prescribes rules of life 
which may procure us happiness in that 
future state; or whatever it is not, it is 
certainly an attempt by means of faith to 
enter into mysteries hidden from the rea- 
son; or whatever it is not, certainly relig- 
ion is a belief in a personal Deity with 
human qualities. And yet these asser- 
tions, which most people cannot hear 
questioned without losing their temper, 
are so evidently false that we can only 
understand how they come to be made by 
considering the dazzling influence that a 
single form of religion has for many cen- 
turies exerted on men’s minds. None of 
these characteristics are to be found in all 
or in many of the religions of the world; 
many of the religions that have been most 
powerful and most beneficent have known 
nothing of them. There is little reason to 
think that the prophet Isaiah contemplat- 
ed any future state, and therefore little 
reason to suppose that he regulated his 
life with a view to it; and it would be 
rather hard to make out that all religion is 
anthropomorphic in the face of the fact 
that the very foundation of the Jewish re- 
ligion is laid in the denial of anthropo- 
morphism. But all this has been suffi- 
ciently urged above. I have endeavoured 
to substitute for this idea of essential re- 
ligion, not some new idea devised by my- 
self, but an idea attained by the ordinary 
method of observation and abstraction ; 
instead of examining only one religion in 
order to find out what religion consists in, 
I have looked at many religions of the 
most diverse kinds, and have tried to 
abstract their common _ characteristic. 
This common characteristic reveals itself 
very easily when this simple method is 
adopted, and appears still more plainly 
when, as in the last paper, that which is 
antithetical to religion is examined. In 
religion, then, we finda rule of life found- 
ed upon the principle of worship or habit- 
ual regulated admiration ; and this rule of 
life is opposed to the mechanical, languid, 
and torpid routine of those who occupy 
themselves only with the interests of their 
own livelihood, or comfort, or prosperity. 
But now if we are able to shake our- 
selves free from the inveterate miscon- 
ception produced both in the minds of 
Christians and disbelievers by absolutely 
identifying religion with modern Christian 
orthodoxy, we find our view of many things 
modified. In particular, that easy philos- 
ophy of history which has become current 
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of late years through the influence of the 
newspapers will require to be reconsidered. 
The doctrine, that religion received in the 
last century from Voltaire, Hume, and the 
others, a blow which is proving gradually 
mortal, that the patient has been steadily 
sinking ever since, and that the transient 
recoveries, the well-meant Socinianisms, 
deisms, etc., are more and more plainly 
seen to be in vain, so that the only pros- 
pect is of atheism and complete cessa- 
tion of all religion —all this is seen to be 
founded simply upon the confusion of 
religion with orthodoxy, and to be made 
all the more fatally plausible because al- 
most all the defenders of religion, being 
clergymen, instead of doing their best to 
clear up this confusion, are in a manner 
pledged to perpetuate it. When we look 
at the same course of events, having the 
other definition of religion in our minds, 
it appears to have quite a different ten- 
dency. It appears to point, not ata ces- 
sation of religion, but at a great growth of 
natural religion in the sense defined above, 
z.¢., natural religion, including revealed, 
but no longer dependent on supernatural 
religion. 

That incredulity with respect to the 
supernatural steadily increases is evident ; 
it has extended itself to the classes which 
formerly delighted in nothing so much as 
the marvellous. This is not surely be- 
cause the case against the supernatural 
has grown stronger; indeed, in some re- 
spects it seems to have grown weaker; 
at least, the darling argument of the old 
sceptical schools, that we may pronounce 
@ priori all occurrences of the class called 
supernatural to be impossible, is now 
given up by scientific men. But it might 
have been predicted from the first that 
when the notion of scientific law had been 
popularized beyond a certain point the 
popular mind would take the infection of 
that intolerance of miracle which had 
always been remarked in the scientific 
few. To minds on the look-out for regu- 
larity in nature exceptions or miracles are 
annoying; and so the hatred of miracles 
becomes as much a superstition of the 
scientific mind as it is a superstition of 
the poet to attribute personality to inani- 
mate things. There could not but come 
a time when this habit of thought would 
become general, and so far as the super- 
natural enters into any form of religion, it 
will, when this happens, give rise to scep- 
ticism about the religion itself. But inas- 
much as religion itself bas not necessarily 
any connection with the supernatural, and 
inasmuch as there is very much in Chris- 
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tianity and even in the ecclesiastical form 
of Christianity which is independent of 
the supernatural, we may notice in the 
recent history of religion much besides 
this partial decay. We may notice, in 
fact, a revival not less rapid and steady, a 
mighty revival of the spirit of religion, 
which is bringing us more and more into 
sympathy with those generations which be- 
lieved intensely. Only the Church has 
still retained possession of the vocabulary 
of belief; the old phrases, so vigorous, 
natural, and poetic, had fallen into the 
hands of the professional caste, had been 
stiffened by too much definition, had been 
cheapened by too much use, had lost their 
sweetness through too much controversy ; 
and so the reviving religious spirit has not 
gone back to them, but has chosen rather 
to coin new phrases, and the new coinage, 
seldom so good as the old, has still 
seemed preferable, because it could not 
be suspected of having been tampered 
with or debased. Hence it is often a mat- 
ter of difficulty to identify the ancient 
belief when it is re-issued in quite new 
language, and often by those who pas- 
sionately repudiate it so long as itis ex- 
pressed in the ancient formula. Thus at 
the very moment when men began to dare 
to call themselves atheists they began to 
use the language of religious worship 
towards nature. Poets were inspired with 
hymns in praise of nature, philosophers 
began to study nature with a new kind of 
neler and devotion; and in course of 
time through this new worship the old 
Hebrew sublimity returned to poetry, the 
old Hebrew indignation at anthropomor- 
phism showed itself in science; and still it 
was long—so completely was the phra- 
seology of worship preoccupied by the 
Church — before it was understood that 
these feelings were really, and not in mere 
metaphor, worship; long, too, before the 
object of this worship was perceived to 
be none other than He who was wor- 
shipped from the beginning, the ancient 
God, “our dwelling-place in all genera- 
tions.” About the same time, too, when 
men began to confess their repugnance to 
theology, their contempt for a science 
sO unprogressive and so quarrelsome, 
they began, on the other hand, to imagine 
the possibility of drawing a rule for hu- 
man life from the new and vast views of 
the universe that were opening with the 
progress of science; but still they called 
theology their enemy, and did not per- 
ceive that to aim at such a new synthesis 
was to aim at reviving theology. Once 
more it is worth noticing how from the 
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beginning of the period of denial the word 
humanity has haunted men almost as 
much as the word nature; and all this 
while they have pursued Christianity as 
an enemy upon whose destruction they 
were bent, refusing to see that the wor- 
ship of humanity is as truly the revival 
of specific New-Testament Christianity as 
the scientific view of the universe is the re- 
vival of the austere Jewish theism. 

Many other examples might be adduced 
of the silent reappearance of ancient be- 
liefs under a new name, if I had under- 
taken here to treat the subject full,. 

In one word, instead of a steady ten- 
dency to leave behind the religious views 
and feelings of the past, a tendency 
checked by nothing but the tenacity of 
old associations, we may observe in the 
age an ever-strengthening determination 
to retain as much of the religion of the 
past as can be retained without accepting 
the supernatural], or submitting to priestly 
authority. 

But now among these revivals of old 
views under new names do we observe 
any reappearance of that which in the 
past was called more technically or in a 
narrow sense religion or religiousness? 
When we hear those most penetrated 
with what is called “the modern spirit” 
say that the only divinity left to man in 
these days is science, we recognize after 
a little consideration that a confusion of 
language has been* committed precisely 
similar to that of the Hindoos when they 
use the word Brahma, which is said. to 
mean prayer, to describe the Deity ap- 
proached by prayer, and that science is 
not the Deity, but the way of approaching 
the Deity, viz., God in nature, most de- 
voutly recognized in these ages. When 
they speak of the necessity of bringing 
the results of science to bear upon society 
and upon the individual so as to regulate 
human life, it is easy enough tosee the re- 
vival of theology. Christianity again is 
very thinly disguised under the name hu- 
manity. But among those possessed with 
the modern spirit what do we find an- 
swering to the religiousness of past times ? 
That religiousness was not a mere rule of 
action. It was a play of feeling; it was 
described as a life, as a mode of con- 
sciousness which the religious man had to 
himself, and which partly absorbed and 
partly supplemented the life he had in 
common with others. It was attacked as 
a delusion, but if our view be correct, if 
the old beliefs are regaining their hold as 
far as they can do so without accepting 
the supernatural, we may expect to find 
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so far as the revival has gone a new re- 
ligiousness springing up, though we may 
expect at the same time that it will dis- 
guise itself under some new name. Is 
this then so? and what is the religious- 
ness that belongs to natural religion? 

What religiousness might be inspired 
by it I considered before, and I quoted 
Goethe and Wordsworth as examples of 
men in whom such religiousness might be 
observed. The question is now not of 
exceptional men, but of a path of relig- 
iousness worn smooth and distinct and 
trodden by numerous feet, of a type be- 
come sufficiently common to have re- 
ceived a name to itself. For this we may 
expect to find if natural religion be» the 
growing influence it is here represented. 

The word “culture” has made its way 
among us from Germany mainly through 
the influence of that very Goethe who has 
just been referred to. It used to be a 
shibboleth of his disciples, but it has since 
rubbed off its exclusive associations, and 
at the same time taken a deeper root. 
We speak now of the culture, whether of 
a nation or an individual, as a kind of col- 
lective name for all that belongs to the 
higher life of either. When the word is 
used by historians it commonly includes 
religion. A chapter on the culture of the 
Greeks or Romans would discuss along 
with other matters their religious ideas. 
When we speak of the culture of an ac- 
quaintance we think among other things 
of his views about religion. But what pre- 
cise relation culture and religion bear to 
each other is somewhat unsettled in most 
minds. The men who profess culture 
commonly speak of religion with a sort of 
pitying kindness as a thing good in sub- 
stance but vulgar in form, a thing which 
they can sympathize with, but only when 
it is translated into another dialect. 
Moreover, culture is understood to be a 
much more comprehensive word than re- 
ligion, and in fact to refer principally to 
matters that have nothing to do with re- 
ligion. It suggests to us art and science 
sooner than such things as self-sacrifice 
and charity. 

Now if we consider a moment we shall 
find that here still the old confusion 
haunts us. This again is a misapprehen- 
sion which comes from the inveterate 
habit of identifying religion with ecclesi- 
astical Christianity. How unless we make 
this mistake could we come to think of re- 
ligion as having nothing to do-with art 
and science? How could we avoid see- 
ing that wherever a society has been 
strongly religious, its religion has been, I 
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do not say connected with its science and 
its art, but incorporate with and almost 
inseparable from both? Science begins 
in religious cosmogonies; art begins in 
hymns, sung to a deity and in the sculp- 
ture or painting that adorns his temple. 
At this day look at those classes of our 
people who live completely in the old at- 
mosphere. Their science is drawn from 
the Book of Genesis; their art consists 
in favourite hymns. Nor is it just to say 
that ata riper stage art and science do 
and should assert their independence of 
religion; this is a mistaken interpretation 
of the historical fact that the organization 
of religion is liable to become immovably 
conservative, and to drive into rebellion 
or separation the artistic and scientific im- 
pulses which in the beginning were the 
breath of its own life. Art and science 
may indeed be often found completely inde- 
pendent of Churches, but, as these papers 
have labored to show, this is not because 
they have nothing to do with religion; on 
the contrary wherever they are found in 
appearance separate from religion, they 
form in reality rival or heretical religions. 

Nor is it less erroneous to suppose that 
religion is necessarily connected with 
morality, than to consider it as unconnect- 
ed with science and art. Those who tell 
us that religion is only “ morality touched 
with emotion,” mean probably to say that 
this is the kind of religion they approve, 
or, it may be, all they mean is that this 
appears to them the original and genuine 
character of Christianity. But if we are 
inquiring what religion is, and not merely 
what we think it ought to be, we shall see 
that its connection with morality is often 
very slight; nay, that it often appears as 
the great enemy of morality. How often 
is it found —this indeed was the discov- 
ery that made the Arz/osophes of the 
eighteenth century so embittered against 
religion —that while morality is fostered 
by good laws and wholesome institutions, 
by religion, on the contrary, bad passions 
are nourished, atrocious actions justified, 
and ancient abuses consecrated! And in 
the cases where religion has worked on 
the whole for good, its good effects have 
not always been perceived in the depart- 
ment of morality. Why is it that we 
think with pleasure and tenderness of the 
religion of ancient Greece? Not because 
we can trace to it much improvement in 
morality, except indeed in its primitive 
stages. In the phases of it best known to 
us, its moral influence was either slight or 
positively mischievous; but it was of 
priceless value to mankind as the mould 
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in which the idea of art took form. Even 
where as in Christianity the two great 
impulses which move mankind, religion 
and morality, by a rare happiness coincide, 
it is still easy to perceive their distinct- 
ness. Christianity consecrates morality, 
yes! but gives it at the same time a new 
character. It arrives at the same results, 
but, as it were, bya different road. Social 
convenience, considerations of public or- 
der, prudential calculation, have a princi- 
pal share in creating what is ordinarily 
called morality ; the same morality in the 
hands of religion is animated anew, and 
extended without being altered. Religion, 
in fact, treats morality just as genius —I 
call it so to be understood’ but it would 
be better to say religion again —treats 
art and science. Utility by itself, or al- 
most by itself, might create a sort of art, 
painting of the Dutch kind, useful didactic 
poetry; it might in like manner create a 
sort of science, and discover those natural 
laws which affect most directly human 
convenience. But art, in the high sense, 
is the fruit of instinctive loving admiration 
of natural forms, and science in the main 
has been created not by those who wanted 
to invent some new convenience, but by 
those who were haunted by the sense of 
law, and the passion for truth. In like 
manner, if by morality we understand, as 
most of us do, merely the habits tending 
to the general well-being that are grad- 
ually formed under the influence of law 
and order, of such morality Christianity 
from the very beginning has always shown 
itself impatient. It has undergone much 
obloquy for doing so; it has often been 
reproached for its “to him that worketh 
not,” for its “ Decca ortiter,” for its “ cauld 
scraps of morality,” and this is because 
Christianity is a religion, and religion even 
when it most favours morality remains 
distinct from it. 

We come back then to the position we 
have maintained all along—that religion 
is concerned with the whole higher life of 
man, and that this higher life is sustained 
by admiration or worship, so that art and 
science are as much included in religion 
as morality is, and that indeed morality is 
only included in religion when it severs 
itself from the utilities and conveniences 
with which it is commonly connected, and 
bases itself on the love or worship of man. 
But if so, religion has just the same sphere 
as the modern “culture.” The formula 
in which culture was summed up by 
Goethe, answers pretty exactly to that 
threefold division of religion on which we 
have insisted; life in the whole, in the 
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good, in the beautiful. Here morality, 
under the name of life in the good, stands 
between art, which is life in the beautiful, 
and science, or the knowledge of the law 
of the universe, which is life in the whole. 

Thus if the friends of culture and those 
of religion do not very well agree together, 
it is none the less true that culture and 
religion deal with the same things, and 
have the same object. Both are concerned 
with the higher life of man, and with the 
whole of that higher life. Both have the 
same adversary, though religion calls i: 
worldliness, and culture calls it Philistin- 
ism, in that predominance of the lower 
life, which is fed by “bread alone,” and 
the object of which is livelihood, or re- 
spectability, or comfort. If they quarrel 
among themselves, if culture is apt to 
think religion narrow or superstitious, and 
religion on the other hand charges culture 
with epicureanism or want of seriousness, 
this is because both have the associations 
of their history sticking to them; because 
religion, when it appears in the concrete, 
is Christian and ecclesiastical, that is, pre- 
dominantly moral in its spirit, and some- 
what archaic in form, while culture sprang 
up among literary men in recent times, 
and is therefore spick-and-span in its equip- 
ment of phrases, and treats morality some- 
what lightly compared with science and 
art. Such differences are merely histor- 
ical, and the friction of time wears them 
away. The spirit of religion grows larger 
and recollects its original affinity with 
beauty and scientific truth; the spirit of 
culture grows every day more moral since 
the time when its great master Goethe 
betrayed the weakness of his original con- 
ception in the helpless want of sympathy 
with which he regarded the first political 
struggles of reviving Germany. 

Culture, then, when it is purified, will 
answer fully to the old religiousness such 
as that would naturally grow to be in the 
new time. The new name is the best that 
could be chosen by those to whom the 
true name, religion, was forbidden by cir- 
cumstances. The higher life of the hu- 
man spirit, as we have so often said, con- 
sists in its religion, in the habitual admira- 
tions and devotions which keep it noble 
and sweet, but this higher life, like every 
form of life down to that of the vegetable, 
requires to be fostered according to a 
definite system. This system is culture : 
when, therefore, those who wish to speak 
of the higher life, and are afraid to call it 
religion, fall back upon the word culture, 
they use the same makeshift as when to 
avoid speaking of God revealed in the 
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universe, men speak of science; that is, 
they put for the thing itself some process 
closely connected with the thing. 

Nevertheless there comes practical mis- 
chief from putting a word which denotes 
an artificial process in place of one which 
marks a living spirit. The word religion 
makes us think of feelings, emotions, con- 
victions, or the acts that flow immediately 
out of them; but the word culture makes 
us think rather of the machinery of train- 
ing, of art-schools, academies, universities. 
All this machinery is of no use unless the 
living thing is there which it is intended to 
cultivate; and yet when the attention is 
so constantly called to the machinery this 
is apt to be forgotten. The cry is, “Set 
up more universities; pay people better 
for research,” if the love of truth appears 
to be less strong among us than it ought 
to be. Or when the flatness and ugliness 
of English life is dwelt.on, the believer in 
culture is apt to treat the evil as one which 
could be easily remedied by establishing 
schools of art in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts. And it may be true that art-schools 
should be established and that research 
should be encouraged, but it is also true 
that if the religion of beauty and the relig- 
ion of truth were dead among us all such 
machinery would avail little. The teach- 
ing of art in that case would end only in 
lifeless mechanical imitation, and research, 
however encouraged, would lead only to 
new cobwebs of a barren scholasticism. 

In a Protestant country like this the 
danger affects art much more than science. 
The religion of truth and reality is not 
weak among us, and better machinery per- 
haps is here the main thing. But the 
religion of beauty is surely at the lowest 
ebb at the very time when art is more rec- 
ognized and has a higher place given to it 
than ever before. This age will be re- 
membered for having, as it were, estab- 
lished art among us, for having asserted 
its dignity as a pursuit by the side of pol- 
itics, for new relations established between 
the different kinds of art, painters rising 
into poetry and setting the fashion in lit- 
erary taste, great authors employing their 
eloquence to celebrate paintings and paint- 
ers, novelists and dramatists depicting 
with a new interest the character, life. and 
struggles of the artist. But the age will 
scarcely be remembered for any increase 
in the general fund of feeling and imagina- 
tion in which art finds its materials; 
scarcely as an age in which English life 
has grown more poetical, more picturesque, 
or more harmonious. And yet the public 
interest is not that a large number of cred- 
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itable poems, pictures, etc., should be pro- 
duced — this is a very secondary matter — 
but that the largest possible number should 
take those elevated views of life and have 
that keen enjoyment of nature which are 
ends in themselves, and which may at the 
same time encourage the artist, admonish 
him to aim high, and insure his success. 
In other words, it is not so much culture 
as religion that is wanted, not so much 
that the artist should be taken out of the 
community and trained, as that the percep- 
tions and sensibilities of the community 
itself should be quickened. And here 
culture, so far from being equivalent to 
religion, becomes too frequently antago- 
nistic to it. The differentiation of the 
artist class may prove unfavorable to the 
spirit of art. It may make art a thing of 
schools and cliques, the affair of a profes- 
sion now become rich enough to judge 
itself and applaud itself, and tyrannizing 
over a public of whose suffrages it has 
become independent. Just so in the 
Christian Church in its first inspired and 
victorious moment, the maxim was that 
every Christian was a priest; it was not 
till somewhat later that a sacerdotal order 
was differentiated. The differentiation 
was probably necessary, but who does not 
see the danger of this increase of machin- 
ery? Who does not see now that the 
only hope for the Christian religion lies in 
moderating this professional influence? 
Clericalism is well-nigh fatal to Christian- 
ity. Precisely the same law holds in the 
lower religion of art. Goethe asks him- 
self, “What drives poetry out of the 
world?” And he answers, “ The poets!” 

Such then, it seems to me, looked at in 
outline, is religion in its modern aspect. 
It is not forward to assume the name of 
religion, because of the ecclesiastical asso- 
ciations that have gathered round that 
name, but for the most part prefers the 
somewhat less appropriate name of cul- 
ture. It is a natural religion, rejecting 
for the present everything called miracu- 
lous as inconsistent with the notion it has 
formed of the laws of nature; and it has 
suffered so much from the abuse of priest- 
ly power in former days that it dislikes 
and avoids, certainly more than is reason- 
able, everything that reminds it of Church 
organization. On the other hand it is 
larger and richer than the religion of past 
times. It is richer by the Renaissance in 
art and by science. From the buried 
ruins of the pagan world it has dug up a 
precious treasure, the worth of which early 
Christianity had not been able to perceive, 
and under the influence of science, while 
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it has revived the Hebrew awe of God and 
conviction of the mistake of imagining 
him under the form of man, it has at the 
same time acquired an immense and per- 
petually increasing knowledge of the laws 
through which he manifests himself in the 
universe. 

When one religion is set up against an- 
other controversies begin and embarrass- 
ments. But when the principle of all 
religion is compared with the opposite 
principle, when the life inspired by admi- 
ration and devotion is compared with the 
life that begins and ends in mere acquisi- 
tion, then there is no controversy at all 
among those whose opinions are valuable. 
Looked at so, religion is seen to be en- 
tirely beyond dispute and to be only an- 
other name for the higher life, the life of 
the soul. Again when on the scene of 
history religion appears in some partial, 
one-sided form, it is easy to find fault with 
its workings, and, as it is a principle of 
enormous vigor, it has been in such cases 
the instigator of more tremendous deeds 
and the cause of more wide-working ruin 
thanany other principle. It has been easy 
for philosophers preaching on the text 
tantum religio potuit, etc.,to make out 
religion itself a mischievous principle and 
that it ought to be a main object to moder- 
ate, if we cannot hope to kill, this unfor- 
tunate propensity in human nature. And 
yet almost everything else that is highest 
in man might be looked at in the same 
way. In the individual, for instance, what 
a dangerous, mischievous thing is genius 
or originality! What sleepless nights 
does it cause, what weariness of spirit! 
How it disconcerts society, interrupts the 
tranquil course of its vegetation, perplexes 
the methodical logomachy of parties! Or 
philanthropy again! What hindrances to 
trade has this restless principle caused, 
now putting down slavery, now passing 
factory-laws ; and what flagrant mistakes 
has it made at times! And then there is 
the spirit of liberty. Why, it may safely 
be said that if only this spirit did not exist 
the art of government would be a compara- 
tively simple matter, whereas it is an al- 
most impossible problem to govern toler- 
ably nations in which it has been allowed 
to become strong. Of all these intractable 
forces the — by far is religion. If 
only it could be destroyed! In that case 
we might picture the human family enter- 
ing upon that happiness which has no his- 
tory, beginning a career chequered by 
nothing that could be called incident, and 
varied _ by the gradations of progress, 
a career the annals of which would con 
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sist only of the ever-improving statistics 
of production and enjoyment; in short, 
“ feeding like horses when you dear them 
feed!” But indeed such a consummation 
would be only a kind of euthanasia of 
human nature, It is precisely these im- 
pulses and emotions that are so hard to 
control which give dignity and worth to 
life. It is for their sakes that we produce 
and consume. And so it is a more hope- 
ful course to consider whether those sinis- 
ter workings of the higher life may not be 
as happily prevented by giving it a full 
and harmonious development as by vainly 
trying to extinguish it. 

Such harmony, I think, is to be found, 
and is gradually being found, by the relig- 
ion or culture of the age in the coalition of 
three forms of religion, which in past his- 
tory have generally regarded each other 
as enemies. A form of religion which, 
when it appears by itself, does mischief, 
works ill, and so is justly attacked as false, 
may, when it finds its right place and 
proper subordination, turn out to be true 
and fruitful of good. Paganism was very 
justly attacked by the Christians as a false 
religion, but its falseness did not consist 
in the honor it paid to sensuous beauty, 
but in its paying honor to nothing higher 
(as well as to many things lower), and the 
very same worship of visible things, when 
it is revived in proper moderation by mod- 
ern culture, may be not merely harmless, 
but most right and valuable, most indis- 
pensable to the harmony of religion. The 
same may be said of ecclesiastical Chris- 
tianity, and of that new religion of modern 
science, viz., that each by itself may be 
attacked as false, but that each, taken in 
conjunction with the other, is true and in- 
dispensable. 

These three forms of religion have a 
sort of correspondence to the three stages 
of human life. Paganism may be called 
the childhood of the higher life, and so 
when continued too long, and not duly 
subordinated, it is the childishness and 
frivolity of it. Christianity (in the narrow 
sense) is its youth, its phase of enthusiasm 
and unbounded faith both in man and the 
universe ; this, too, if it stands too much 
alone, becomes degraded into sentimental- 
ism. Science is the later phase, when 
reality is firmly faced, when the sombre 
greatness of the law under which we live, 
and at the same time the limitations it 
imposes on us, and the patience it requires 
from us, are manfully confessed; but this 
also taken alone is no more than the 
cynical old age of the higher life. For it 
is essential to its complete manhood not 
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only to have acquired what comes athe 
but also to retain and not to lose what 
came earlier. Humanity must constantly 
renew its childhood and its youth as well 
as advance in experience. At the same 
time that it observes and reasons with 
scientific rigor, it must learn to hope with 
Christian enthusiasm, and also to enjoy 
with pagan freshness. 

How different does paganism look when 
we contemplate it in the age of Pericles, 
or that of Scipio, when it began to be qui- 
etly left behind, and, again, in the days of 
the final triumph of Christianity when it 
was aggressively destroyed. In the one 
case we see with contempt its childish 
absurdity ; in the other we mark with some 
regret its freshness and brightness. In 
the great Athenian age a few artists still 
with studied conservatism cling to it; and 
we may indeed observe that when this 
is no longer possible the great imaginative 
poets come no more; but to the majority 
of intelligent men it has become a mass 
of absurdity no more credible than Brah- 
minism to the young Bengal of to-day. 
With still more decisive contempt do the 
strong prosaic intellects of Rome put 
aside and utterly forget their old Italian 
religion. All this seems to us, when we 
read of it, neither to be avoided nor to be 
regretted ; what was absurd could not but 
appear to be so sooner or later. But 
when, after many centuries, the revolu- 
tion has gone much further; when the 
Church has rooted out of the minds of the 
common people what then only dropped 
quietly out of the belief of philosophers ; 
when the temples of the gods are thrown 
down and their names held abominable ; 
when a completely new page of history 
begins, and all such ways of thinking are 
decisively left behind, some sort of revul- 
sion takes place in our feelings. The 
new world appears too monastic, too much 
tormented with conscience, not spontane- 
ous or natural enough. We delight to 
see the old pagan fire break out some- 
times in Caedmon, and are inclined to 
wish it had free way, and that there were 
no Christianity near to smother it. How 
much we prize what glimpses we can get 
of those old beliefs; how much it disap- 
points us when the writings of those times 
are silent about them, and give us instead 
only Christianity and monotonous lives of 
saints! In some cases we are disposed to 
complain even that the native genius of a 
nation has been killed by the foreign faith 
when we find a literature, after perhaps a 
promising commencement, paralyzed for 
long ages by ecclesiasticalinfluence. Then 
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it is that we see the other side of pagan- 
ism, and what before appeared childish 
we are now disposed rather to describe as 
childlike. We are struck now by the 
free zest and relish of the world that went 
to the, making of those frivolous creeds; 
here and there perhaps we see in them the 
rudiments of a true philosophy. We are 
angry that this vigorous play of mind 
should be brought to an end, and that not 
by a truer philosophy of nature, but by a 
timid morality which looks only within, 
and is afraid to philosophize on nature at 
all. In fact, we have just the same feel- 
ings as when in an individual we see child- 
hood come to an end, and the merry, bois- 
terous boy turned into the awkward, 
perhaps self-conscious and sickly youth. 

Hence the reaction which steadily and 
more or less secretly has for so many cen- 
turies gone on under the name of Renais- 
sance. It is analogous to the growth in 
cheerfulness and healthy worldliness which 
comes to the youth as he grows accus- 
tomed to manhood. The hobbledehoy- 
hood of humanity was long and trying. 
Its pagan childhood was artificially pro- 
longed till it was more like dotage than 
childhood, and when the new feelings of 
self-sacrifice, duty, enthusiasm came, in- 
stead of quietly controlling and modifying 
the old, they began a violent war against 
them. One extreme was substituted for 
another — for the pagan view of life, not 
properly the Christian, but the monastic. 
The renunciation of selfishness was violent 
in proportion to the intensity with which 
it had been indulged; the world was hated 
as much as it had been loved; the ex- 
tremes of self-devotion were explored 
with the eagerness natural to a first dis- 
covery. These excesses are outlived in 
time, and youth ripens into manhood by 
recovering something of the child. And 
thus the Renaissance is not merely the re- 
vival of ancient arts, the adoption of an- 
cient models, it is the revival in proper 
degree and subordination of the ancient 
religion. It is the restoration of the wor- 
ship of the forms of nature. This wor- 
ship returns, purified, of course, from all 
mixture of delusion, purified from super- 
stition, and, what is still more important, 
subordinated duly to other worships in- 
finitely higher and more solemn, but none 
the less a worship, an admiration which 
may become unbounded in degree and 
rise to ecstasy, and which is essential to 
the healthy vigor of the higher life. 

But manhood differs from youth, not 
merely in having recovered something 
which youth had parted with, but also in 
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having gained or gy unknown both to 
youth and childhood. Beyond the forms 
of nature and the ideal of moral goodness 
there remains another discovery to be 
made, the recognition of a law in the 
universe stronger than ourselves and dif- 
ferent from ourselves, and refusing to us 
not only the indulgence of our desires but 
also, as we learn slowly and with painful 
astonishment, the complete realization of 
our ideals. It is not in the time when we 
are forming those ideals that it is possible 
for us to recognize the limitation imposed 
by nature upon the fulfilment of them, 
and yet until we can make the recognition 
we shall be liable to constant mistake and 
disappointment. The special superiority 
of manhood to youth lies in this recogni- 
tion, in the sense of reality and limitation. 
Youth is fantastic and utopian compared 
to manhood, as it is melancholy compared 
both to manhood and childhood. Here 
again the parallel holds between Christian- 
ity (in the narrow sense) and youth. 
Nothing can be more mistaken than the 
comparison made by some of those who 
have regretted paganism (Schiller, for in- 
stance, in “ The Gods of Greece’”’), between 
the melancholy of Christianity and the 
melancholy which is the mark of old age. 
Most evidently all that has been mor- 
bid in Christian views of the world has 
resembled the sickliness of early youth 
rather than the decay of age. Old age is 
subject to cynical melancholy, early youth 
to fantastic melancholy, and assuredly it is 
the latter rather than the former that has 
shown itself in Christianity. All the faults 
that have ever been reasonably charged 
against the practical working of Christian- 
ity (apart from those arising from faulty 
organization) are the faults which in the 
individual we recognize as the faults of 
youth, a melancholy view of life, in morals 
a disposition to think rather of purity 
than of justice, but principally a Schick- 
salslosigkeit, an intolerance of all limita- 
tion either in hope or belief. “ All things 
are possible to him that believeth,” is a 
glorious formula of philanthropic heroism ; 
the mistake of the Church, as the mistake 
of young men, is to treat it as literally and 
prosaically true. 

The opposite maxim has to be learned 
in time, that some things are impossible, 
and to master this is to enter upon the 
manhood of the higher life. But it ought 
not to be mastered as a mere depressing 
negation, but rather as a new religion. 
The law that is independent of us and 
that conditions all our actions is not to be 
reluctantly acknowledged, but studied 
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with absorbing delight and awe. At the 
moment when our own self-consciousness 
is liveliest, when our own beliefs, hopes, 
and purposes are most precious to us, we 
are to acknowledge that the universe is 
greater than ourselves, and that our wills 
are weak compared with the law that gov- 
erns it, and our purposes futile except so 
far as they are in agreement with that law. 
This assuredly is the transition which 
the world is now making. It is throwing 
off at once the melancholy and the un- 
measured imaginations of youth; it is re- 
covering, as manhood does, something of 
the glee of childhood, and adding to that 
a new sense of reality. Its return to child- 
hood is called Renaissance, its acquisition 
of the sense of reality is called science. 
We may be glad of both; science will 
save us from those heroic mistakes of 
which the Catholic centuries were so 
fruitful, from unworldliness ending on the 
one hand in squalor and pestilence, on the 
other in greedy mendicancy, from pity 
creating pauperism, and chastity by re- 
action promoting vice. Renaissance will 
redeem the lower levels of life from the 
bald barrenness of money-getting, and 
give humanity the fond gaillard that may 
carry her through the trials in store for 
her. We may take sides firmly with the 
modern world against the Syllabus, 
against all unfortunate attempts to pre- 
serve a justly cherished ideal by denying 
and repudiating reality, to protect against 
all subsequent modification the first 
sublime exaggerations of the new-born 
spirit of self-sacrifice, to banish criticism 
because it is cold, and philosophy be- 
cause it is calm, and to try and give the 
feelings of youth the one thing precisely 
which is most foreign to them — infalli- 
bility and unchanging permanence. 
Nevertheless, the analogy that we have 
been pursuing will suggest to us that the 
victory of the modern spirit would be fatal 
if pressed too far, as indeed it is essential- 
ly a melancholy triumph, and that the 
— of humanity, crushed out too ruth- 
essly, would have a Renaissance still more 
irresistible than its childhood. The sense 
of reality gives new force when it comes 
in to correct the vagueness of our ideals; 
this is manhood; but when it takes the 
place or destroys the charm of them, this 
is the feebleness of old age. Healthy 
manhood must continue to savor of its 
youth as of its infancy, to be enthusiastic 
and tender as well as to be buoyant. It 
must continue to hope much and believe 
much; we praise caution and coolness in 
a youth, but a few stages on these quali- 
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ties cease to seem admirable, and the man 
begins to be praised for the opposite quali- 
ties, for ardor, for enthusiasm, in short 
for being still capable of that of which 
youth is only too capable. But in the in- 
dividual we regard this persistent vitality 
as only possible for a time. Old age sets 
in at last, when, if enthusiasm still survive, 
it is not somuch a merit as akind of prod- 
igy. Is humanity to verify the analogy in 
this respect also? When we have learnt 
to recognize the limitations imposed on us, 
that we cannot have everything as our en- 
thusiasm would make it, and that if our 
ideals are to be realized in any considera- 
ble measure it must be by taking honest 
account of the conditions of possibility; 
when we have gone so far, are we to ad- 
vance another step and confess that the 
conditions of possibility are so rigorous 
that most of our ideals must be given up, 
and that in fact humanity has little to hope 
or to wish for? It need not be so if, as 
was said above, the service of necessity 
may become freedom instead of bondage, 
if the power above us which so often 
checks our impatience and pours contempt 
on our enthusiasms can be conceived as 
not necessarily giving less than we hope 
for because it does not give precisely what 
we hope for, but perhaps even as giving 
infinitely more. On this hypothesis hu- 
manity may preserve the vigor of its man- 
hood. Otherwise, if reality, when we ac- 
quire the power of distinguishing it, turns 
out not merely different from what we ex- 
pect but much below what we expect; if 
this universe, so vast and glorious in itself, 
proves in relation to the satisfaction of our 
desires narrow and ill-furnished, if it dis- 
appoints not only our particular wishes 
but the very faculty of wishing by furnish- 
ing no sufficient food, then humanity also 
has its necessary old age. And if its old 
age, then surely that which lies beyond 
old age. We must not merely give up the 
immortality of the individual soul — which 
some have persuaded themselves they can 
afford to give up — but we must learn to 
think of humanity itself as mortal. 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
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CHAPTER I. 
THE BERESFORDS. 


JAMES BERESFORD and Annie his wife 
had been married for more than a dozen 





|years—their only child, indeed, had 
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nearly attained the age of twelve at the 
time when this history begins. They had 
both got footing on that plateau of middle 
age which, if it comes to something like 
level ground at thirty, need not think of 
a descending step for twenty years — the 
time of the greatest enjoyments and most 
solid progress of life. He was at one end 
and she at the other of the first decade; 
the one approaching the forties, the other 
scarcely well out of the twenties; both 
ready to laugh at the advance of years 
which was as yet but a joke to them, and 
neither having thought of bidding any grave 
farewell to youth. She was impulsive, en- 
thusiastic, and nervous; he philosophical 
and speculative, a man ready to discuss 
any theory in earth or heaven, and with- 
out any prejudices such as might make 
one subject of discussion appear less 
legitimate than another. They were not 
very rich, but neither were they poor in 
any sense of the word. He had been 
called to the Bar, but had never gone an 

further in that career. They had enoug 

between them to live on without show, 
but without pinching, as so many people 
of quietly social, semi-literary tastes do 
in London. They knew a number of 
people. They saw all the pictures, read 
all the books, and heard all the music that 
was going; not absorbed in any art, but 
with just enough devotion to all to make 
their life full and pleasant. And there 
could scarcely be a pleasanter life. The 
fantasies of youth, but not the sentiments 
of youth, had ended for both. Mr. Beres- 
ford had some mildly scientific pursuits, 
was a member of some learned societies, 
and of one or two new and advanced clubs 
where clever men were supposed to 
abound. Occasionally in his comfortable 
library he wrote an article for a review or 
magazine, which was very much talked 
about by his friends, to the great edifica- 
tion and amusement of people who 
live by writing articles and say nothing 
about them. This gave him an agreeable 
sense of duty to add seriousness to his 
life; and he was never without occupa- 
tion — meetings of committees, scraps of 
semi-public business, educational and 
other projects, which, for the moment at 
least, seemed full of interest to the world, 
made him feel himself a not unimpor- 
tant, certainly not a useless, man. Mrs. 
Beresford, on her side, had the natural 
occupation of her housekeeping, and her 
child, whose education gave her much 
thought —so much thought that many 
people with full nurseries listened with a 
certain awe to her ideas of all that was 
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necessary for her little girl, and sighed to 
think how much less was possible when 
there were six or seven little girls to think 
of. The child, however, was not so over- 
educated and overcared for as might have 
been fancied ; for the parents were young, 
as I have said, very fond of each other, 
and fond of their own way; which attach- 
ments did not consist with the burden of 
dragging a small child with them wher- 
ever they went. The Beresfords liked to 
go about “honeymooning,” as_ their 
friends called it, and as they themselves 
were not displeased to call it, by them- 
selves, over the world. They would start 
sometimes quite suddenly, to the Riviera 
in the middle of winter to escape London 
fogs and wintry chills; to Paris at Easter; 
to Scotland in the autumn ; even to Nor- 
way sometimes, or such difficult places: 
and it stood to reason that they could not 
take the child with them when they start- 
ed quite suddenly on these delightful 
journeys. For these journeys were de- 
lightful. They were well enough off not 
to require to count the cost; they went 
lightly, with little luggage and no servants ; 
and t “y went everywhere together. But 
it would have been bad for the little girl; 
therefore she stayed at home, under the 
care of the best of nurses, who had been 
Mrs. Beresford’s nurse before the child’s; 
and the father and mother, like two lovers, 
roamed lightly about the world. But 
when they were at home, Mrs. Beresford 
talked a great deal about education, and 
had plans enough to have educated six 
princesses, let alone one little girl of un- 
distinguished lineage. It was a very 
lucky thing for all parties, their friends 
said, that they had but this one child. 
Had they been hampered by half a dozen, 
what could they have done? It would 
have changed their life completely. And 
one of their many felicities was, that where- 
as they were preserved from the old-maid- 
ishness of childless married persons by 
having a child, their freedom of action 
was preserved by the fact that they had 
but one. 

And they were wonderfully free of 
other relations who might have hampered 
them. Mrs. Beresford had been an orphan 
from her childhood, brought up by her 
grandmother, who in the course of nature 
was dead too; and Mr. Beresford’s only 
two relations were a wealthy aunt, Charity 
Beresford, who lived in a pretty house in 
the country, within driving-distance of 
London, and with whom lived his eldest 
sister, Cherry Beresford, named after her 
aunt, and living in considerable subjuga- 
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tion to thatenergetic woman. Miss Beres- 
ford was the richest member of the 
family, and her nephew had expectations 
from her; and Charity was the favourite 
female name of this branch of the race. 
But the idea of calling her child Charity 
did not at all smile upon young Mrs. 
Beresford when her baby was born. She 
was beguiled, however, by the unusual 
look of it, which charmed her into calling 
the little girl by the more melodious name 
of Carita, contracted prettily into Cara 
in the drawing-room, and Carry in the 
nursery. Aunt Charity growled when she 
heard of it, but did not otherwise com- 
plain, and gentle Aunt Cherry declared 
herself unfeignedly glad that her little 
niece had thus escaped the worst conse- 
quences of a symbolical name. When the 
young couple went away pleasuring, little 
Cara very often would be sent to Sunning- 
hill, to pass the quiet days there under the 
charge of the aunts; and so all responsi- 
bility was removed from the minds of the 
parents. They had a letter sent to them 
every day to assure them of her welfare, 
however far off they might go—an ex- 
travagance which Aunt Charity condemned 
loudly, but which Aunt Cherry was proud 
of, as showing the devotion of the parents 
to little Cara. The child herself was very 
happy at Sunninghill, and was a much 
more prominent person there than at home, 
where very often she was in the way, and 
_ interrupted conversation. For a father 
and mother who are very fond of each 
other, and have a great deal to talk of, 
often, it must be allowed, are hampered 
by the presence of one curious child, with 
quick ears and an inconveniently good 
memory. In this particular the half-dozen 
would have been more easily managed 
than the one. 

Thus the Beresfords led a very pleasant 
life. They had the prettiest house; nat- 
urally, travelling so much as they did, 
they had been able to ‘‘ pick up ” a great 
many charmingthings. You could scarce- 
ly see their walls for pictures ; some very 
good, one or two wonderful windfalls, and 
the rest pretty enough; nothing strikingly 
bad, or next to nothing. Where other 
people had ordinary china, they had genu- 
ine old faience, and one or two plaques 
which Raphael himself might have seen 
perhaps — Urbino ware, with Messer 
Giorgio’s name upon it. Not to speak of 
the Venice point which Mrs. Beresford 
wore, there were brackets in the drawing- 
room hung with scraps of old point coupé 
which many a lady would have been glad to 
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trim her dress with; and, instead of com- 
mon ortieres, they had two pieces of old 
tapestry from an Italian convent which dev- 
otees went down on their knees _ before. 
But I have not space to tell you how many 
pretty things they had. It was one of the 
pieasures of their life whenever they saw 
anything that pleased them to bring it 
home for the decoration of that pretty 
drawing-room, or the library, which Mr. 
Beresford had filled with old vellum-bound 
volumes of curious editions, and pretty 
books in Russia leather which kept the 
room always fragrant. What was wanting 
to this pleasant, warm, full, delightful liv- 
ing? Nothing but continuance; and it 
had not struck either of them that there 
was any doubt of this for long, leng years 
at least. What a long way off threescore 
years and ten look when you are not yet 
forty! and death looked further off still. 
No one thought of dying. Why should 
they? For, to be sure, though we know 
very well that must happen to us some- 
times, in our hearts we are incredulous, 
and do not believe that we ever can die. 
The Beresfords never dreamt of any- 
thing so frightful. They were well, they 
were happy, they were young; and as it 
had been, so it would be; and a world so 
bright they felt must mean to go on for- 
ever. 

When Cara was about ten, however, 
the mother began to feel less well than 
usual. There was nothing much the matter 
with her, it was thought: want of “tone” 
—a little irritability of disposition—a 
nervous temperament. What she wanted 
was change of air and scene. And she 
got that, and got better, as was thought; 
but then became ill again. No, not ill— 
unwell, indisposed, wal a son aise, noth- 
ing more. There was nothing the matter 
with her really, the doctors thought. Her 
lungs and heart, and all vital organs, were 
perfectly sound ; but there was a little local 
irritation which, acting upon a nervous 
temperament The nervous temper- 
ament was perpetually kept in the front, 
and all sorts of evils imputed to its agency. 
At Sunninghill, it must be confessed, 
they did not believe in the illness at all. 

“Fudge,” said Aunt Charity, who had 
always been strong, and had no faith in 
nerves, “don’t talk to me of your ner- 
vous temperaments. I know what it 
means. It means that Annie has fallen 
sick of always having her own way. She 
has everything she can desire, and she is 
ill of having nothing more to wish for. 
A case of Alexander over again in a Lon- 
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don drawing-room — that’s what it is, and 
nothing else, my word upon it; and I 
know my niece.” 

“Yes, Mr. Maxwell, perhaps there is 
some truth in what Aunt Charity says,” 
said Miss Cherry. “I think you know I 
don’t judge harshly ——” 

“That means that / judge harshly,” 
said Miss Charity, bursting in; “thank 
you, my dear. Well, you may call me 
uncharitable if you please; but there’s 
where it is; let James lose the half of his 
fortune, or all his china get broken, and 
she’d come round in no time — that’s what 
ails Annie. But as she belongs to a ver 
refined society, and has asilly husband, 
it’s called nerves. Bless me, Cherry, I 
hope I knew what nerves were, and all 
about it, before you were born.” 

“You could not know Annie before I 
was born,” said Miss Cherry, who was 
devoid of imagination. “I hope you will 
give her your best attention, Mr. Maxwell. 
My brother James is a very fond husband, 
poor fellow! If anything happened to 
Annie, he would never get the better of it. 
As for marrying again, or anything of that 
sort ——” 

“Good heavens,” said the doctor; “I 
hope there is no need to take such an idea 
into consideration. We must not go so 
fast.” 

Miss Charity laughed. She wasa great 
deal older than her niece, but much more 
sensible. “There’s the seventh com- 
mandment to be thought of,” she said; 
for her remarks were sometimes more free 
than they ought to be, and put Miss Cherry 
to the blush: and this was all the worse 
because she immediately walked out into 
the garden through the open window and 
left the younger lady alone with the doc- 
tor, who was an old friend of the family, 
and contemporary of the second Charity 
Beresford. Very old friends they were ; 
even it was supposed that in their youth 
there had been or might have been pas- 
sages of sentiment between these two now 
sitting so calmly opposite each other. 
Dr. Maxwell, however, by this time was a 
widower, and not at all sentimental. He 
laughed too as Miss Beresford made her 
exit by the window. He was very well 
used to the family and all its ways. 

“ She wears very well,” he said reflect- 
ively. “Idon’t think she has aged to speak 
of for these twenty years. When I used 
to be coming here in my early days, when 
I was beginning practice —— ” 

“The rest of us have changed very 
much since then.” 

“Yes,” said Dr. Maxwell, thinking most 
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of himself; “but she not at all. I could 
think when I look at her that I was still, 
as I say, a young fellow beginning prac- 
tice —— 

Miss Cherry sighed — very softly, but 
still she did sigh: over forty, but still in 
the position and with many of the senti- 
ments of a girl. People laugh at the com- 
bination, but it is a touching one on the 
whole. What ages of lingering monoto- 
nous life had passed over her since her 
present companion began his practice, 
since her Aunt Charity had begun to be 
an old woman! Dr. Maxwell had mar- 
ried, had lost his wife, had gone through 
perhaps sharper troubles than Miss Cherry 
had known. He was now middle-aged 
and stoutish and weather-beaten — weath- 
er-beaten in aspect and in soul — while she 
was slim and soft and maidenly still. The 
sigh was half for those uneventful years, 
and half for the undevelopment which she 
was conscious of — the unchangedness of 
herself, underneath the outer guise, which 
was changed ; but this was not safe ground, 
nor could it be talked of. Soshe brushed 
away the sigh with a little cough, and 
added quickly, — 

“I know perhaps what nerves are bet- 
ter than my aunt does, and I know Annie 
better. Tell me seriously, Mr. Maxwell, 
now we are alone. You don’t apprehend 
anything serious? Should she go on trav- 
elling and running about as they do, if 
there is really anything the matter? No 
one can be so much interested as I am. 
You would be quite frank with me?” 

“Itis the best thing for her,” said the 
doctor. “You now—lI should not say 
he same for you. You are a tranquil per- 
son and patient; but for her, the more she 
runs about the better. It distracts her and 
keeps her from thinking. If she worries, 
it’s all over with a avoman like that.” 

“She has so little to worry about.” 

“ Just so; and the less one has to bear 
the less one is fit for; that is to say,” said 
the doctor, getting up and going to the 
window, “the less some people are fit for. 
There’s that old aunt of yours to prove me 
a fool. She has never had anything to 
bear, that I know of; and she is strong 
enough to bearanything. Sixty-eight, and 
just look at her. There’s a physique for 
you—that is the kind of woman,” Mr. 
Maxwell said, with a tittle outburst of pro- 
fessional enthusiasm, “that 1 admire — 
_as straight as a rod still, and every faculty 
|in good order. That a woman like that 
should never have married is a loss to the 
world,” 





| Miss Cherry, who had gone to the win- 
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dow too, and stood by his side, looked out 
somewhat wistfully at her old aunt. Cher- 
ry was not like her, but took after the 
other side of the family, her own mother, 
who had died young, and had not possessed 
any physique to speak of. “It is very 
sweet to-day in the garden,” she said, in- 
consequently, and stepped out into the 
world of flowers and sunshine. Sunning- 
hill was an ideal house for two ladies, a 
place which people who were shut out 
from such delights considered quite enough 
for happiness. Indeed, Miss Cherry 
Beresford’s friends in general resented 
deeply the little plaintive air she some- 
times took upon her. ‘What could she 
wish for more?” they said, indignantly ; 
“a place that was just too good to & 
wasted on two single women. There 
should be a family in it.” This was es- 
pecially the sentiment of the rector’s wife, 
who was a friend of Cherry’s, and who 
felt it a personal slight to herself, who had 
a large family and many cares, when 
Cherry Beresford, with not a thing in the 
world to trouble her, presumed to look as 
if she was not quite happy. The house 
stood upon a hill, fringed round with small 
but delightful woods. These woods were 
on a level with the highest turrets of the 
great beautiful royal Castle of St. George, 
which lay within full sight in the afternoon 
sunshine. So you may imagine what a 
view it was which was visible from the old 
smooth velvet lawn round the house, which 
formed the apex to these woods. The 
quiet plain all around lay basking in the 
light underneath, and the castle upon its 
hill dominated, with a broad and placid 
grandeur, that majestic sweep of country, 
with all its lights and shadows. The 
royal flag fluttered on the breeze, the great 
tower rose grey and solid against the sky. 
Green branches framed in this picture on 
every side; the cuttings in the trees made 
a picture-gallery indeed of different views 
for different hours, according to the lights. 
“ What a lovely place it is!” Mr. Maxwell 
said, with sudden enthusiasm; “I always 
forget how lovely it is till | come back.” 

“ Yes, it is beautiful,” said Cherry, who 
was used to it. “If you are going to send 
them away, I suppose Cara may come to 
us for the summer? —that makes such a 
difference.” Cherry was very well used 
to the different lights. She acknowledged 
the beauty of her home, and yet I can 
fancy circumstances under which she would 
have liked a pretty little house in a street 
better. Man nor woman either cafnot 
live by beauty alone any more than by 
bread. 
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“ Here’s a pretty business,” said Miss 
Beresford briskly; “half of my roses, I 
believe, spoiled for this year; no second 
show this time. Jones is the greatest 
idiot ; he pretends to know everything, and 
he knows nothing. Your protégé, Cherry, 
of course. All the incapables hang on by 
you.” 

“T can’t see any signs of deficiency,” 
said the doctor, nobler round. 

“ Not at this moment ; if there were, he 
should go on the spot. If those two go 
off again, as you are always sending them 
off, tell James I insist on the child’s coming 
here. Ah, that’s what your women of 
nervous temperament do —leave their 
children at home in a poky London square, 
while they go wandering over the world. 
Tell them 1 wish it,” said Miss Beres- 
ford, with a laugh ; “ they never go against 
me.” 

“ They know how kind you always are.” 

“They know I’m old and will have 
something to leave behind me, that’s the 
plain English —as if I was going toaccept 
poor Cherry’s subjection, poor soul, with- 
out rewarding her for it. It is she who 
will have everything when I’m gone. I’ve 
told them that, but still they think there’s 
a chance that Cara might cut her old aunt 
out. I can see through them. I see 
through most people,” she added, with a 
laugh, looking at him full. How could she 
know the thought passing through his mind 
at the moment, which was the abrupt reflec- 
tion, uncalled for perhaps, that for a pro- 
fessional man, who had made no extraor- 
dinary name in his profession, Cherry 
Beresford, though an old maiden, would 
make not such a bad wife? Could the old 
witch see through broadcloth, and the 
comfortable coating of middle-aged flesh 
and blood, straight into a man’s heart ? 
He grew red foolishly, as if that were pos- 
sible, and stammered a little in his reply. 

“TI can believe everything that is clever 
of you as well as everything that is kind; 
though - you ladies should make such 
a point of having a little chit like that, 
who can only disturb your quiet in this 
paradise of a place ——” 

“Oh, how can you say so!” said Cherry. 
“The child’s voice and the child’s face 
make all the difference —they are better 
than sunshine. They make the place 
beautiful. I would give it all, twenty 
times over, to have the child.” 

“Whom her mother is very glad to 
leave behind her.” 

“Hold your tongue, Cherry,” said the 
elder lady; “ you mild little old maids, you 
are always in a way about children. . I 
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never took up that line. A child in the 
abstract is a nuisance. Now, a man— 
there are advantages about a man. Some- 
times he’s a nuisance too, but sometimes 
he’s a'help. Believe them, and they’ll 
tell you that marriage was always far from 
their thoughts, but that children are their 
delight. That’s not my way of thinking. 
But I happen to like little Cara because 
she is Cara, not because she is a child. 
So she may come and take her chance 
with the rest.” 

Cherry had turned away along the 
garden path, and was looking through one 
of the openings at one of the views. She 
knew it by heart — exactly how the light 
fell, and where were the shadows, and the 
name.of every tower, and almost the shape 
of every cloud. Was it wonderful that 
this was not so delightful to her as to the 
strangers who could not see that view 
every day in their lives? To some peo- 
ple, indeed, the atmospheric changes, the 
effects of wind and colour, the warnings 
and dispersions of those clouds, would 
have made poetry enough to fill up all 
that was wanting; but poor Miss Cherry 
was not poetical in this big way, though 
she was very fond of pretty verses, and 
even wrote some occasionally; but how 
she longed for the child’s innocent looks 
— the child’s ceaseless prattle! Her gen- 
tle delicacy was hurt at that unnecessary 
gibe about the old-maidishness, and her 
supposed sham rejection of the husband 
who had never come that way. “Why 
should she talk of men —especially be- 
fore Aim? What do I wart with men?” 
said poor Miss Cherry to herself; * but 
my own niece —my brother’s child — 
surely I may wish for her.” And surely 
there could not have been a more inno- 
cent wish. 


CHAPTER II. 
A FRIGHT. 


“ WHICH you please; you are not gouty 
or rheumatical, or anything of that sort,” 
said Mr. Maxwell, almost gaily. ‘“ Hom- 
burg, for instance -— Homburg would do 
—or Baden, if you prefer that. I incline 
to the one you prefer; and enjoy yourself 
as much as you can — that is my prescrip- 
tion. Open air, novelty, change; and if 
you find you don’t relish one place, go to 
another. The sea, if you take a fancy for 
the sea; and Sir William is of my 
opinion exactly. Choose the place which 
amuses you most.” 

“It seems to me,” said Mr. Beresford, 
“that these wise men are laughing at you, 
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Annie. They know there’s nothing the 
matter with you. If I was not much 
obliged to them for thinking so, I should 
say you had some reason to be offended. 
One knows what you doctors mean when 
you tell a patient to do whatever she likes 
best.” 

“Tt means one of two things,” said Mrs. 
Beresford ; “either that it is nothing, or 
that it is hopeless - 

Her husband burst into a soft laugh. 
“Well!” he said, “it is very evident it 
cannot be the last —so it must be as I 
say. Itis injurious to our pride, my dar- 
ling; for I allow that it is pleasant to pos- 
sess either in your own person or your 
wife’s a delicate and mysterious malady, 
of which it can be said that it baffles the 
doctors, without very much hurting the 
patient; but never mind. If you can 
bear this disrespectful verdict that you 
have nothing the matter with you, I assure 
you it makes me quite happy.” 

Mrs. Beresford looked at the doctor with 
very keen, eager eyes —eyes which had 
grown bigger and keener of late, perhaps 
from the failing of the round, smooth out- 
lines of the face. She noticed that, though 
Maxwell saw very well that she was look- 
ing at him, he did not reply to those 
looks, but rather turned to her husband 
and answered him, as if he had not noticed 
her. 

“T don’t mean to be disrespectful,” he 
said; “there is a little disturbance of the 
system, that is sometimes as serious as 
you could desire, and takes away the com- 
fort of life perhaps more completely than 
a regular disease ; but I hope that is not 
likely to happen here.” 

“No; I don’t think it,” said the easy 
man. “ We shall try Baden, which is the 
prettiest — unless you prefer some other 
place; in short, we shall go off without 
guide or compass, and do exactly what 
pleases ourselves. We have done so, it 
must be allowed, pretty often before — 
but to do it with the sanction of the fac- 
ulty ——” 

“And the child —as usual — will go to 
Sunninghill? ” 

“Why should you say as usual, Mr. 
Maxwell?” said Mrs. Beresford, with a 
suspicion of offence. “Do you think I 
should take her with me? Do you sup- 
pose, perhaps, that I might not come back 
again — that I might never —see ——” 

“This is so unnecessary,” said the doc- 
tor, remonstrating. “What must I say? 
I wish I was as certain of a thousanda 
year. You will come back quite well, I 
hope.” 
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“When people are very ill don’t you 
say much the same things tothem? There 
was poor Susan Maitland, whom you ban- 
ished to Italy todie. People talked of her 
coming back again. Oh,no! I am not 
thinking of myself, but of the subject in 

eneral. One needed only to look in her 
ace to see that she would never come 
back.” 

“People have different ideas of their 
duty,” said Maxwell. “Some think it 
best not to frighten a patient with thoughts 
‘of death. I don’t know that one can lay 
down any rule, one is guided by circum- 
stances. To some nervous people it is 
best not to say anything. Some are more 
frightened than others—just as some 
people are more susceptible to pain than 
others,” 

“Now I am going to ask you another 
question,” said Mrs. Beresford. “Sup- 
pose you had a patient very ill—I mean 
hopelessly ill, beyond all cure—do you 
think it is right to keep them alive as you 
do now, struggling to the last, staving off 
every new attack that might carry them off 
in quiet, fighting on and on to the last mo- 
ment, and even prolonging that, when it 
comes so far, with cordials and stimulants ? 
Keeping their breath in their poor, suffer- 
ing bodies till you get to the end of your 
resources — your dreadful cruel resources, 
that is what I call them. Do you think 
this is right? I had an aunt who died 
dreadfully — of cancer.” 

“Ah! Anaunt? You did not tell me 
this,” said the doctor, off his guard; then, 
recovering himself, with something that 
looked like alarm, he said, hurriedly, 
“What would you have us do—kill the 
poor creatures ? neglect them ? refuse what 
aid, what alleviation we can - 

“ Tl tell you what I should like you to 
do if it were me,” she said, eagerly. 
“When it was all over, when you were 
sure I could not get better, when there 
was nothing more in life’ but to suffer — 
suffer ; then I should like you to make a 
strong, sweet dose for me to put me out 
of my trouble. I should like James to 
give itme. Do you remember what was 
said that time in India, in the mutiny? I 
don’t know if it was true, but people said 
it. That the husbands of some of the poor 
ladies kissed them and shot them, to save 
them; don’t you remember? That is 
what I should like you to do —a sweet, 
strong dose ; and James would bring it to 
me and kiss me, and put it to my lips. 
That would be true love!” she said, grow- 
ing excited, the pale roses in her cheeks 
becoming hectic red; “that would be true 
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friendship, Mr. Maxwell! Then I should 
not be afraid. I should feel that you two 
stood between me and anguish, between 
me and agony ——” 

Both the men rose to their feet as if to 
restrain her vehemence, with one impulse. 
“My darling, my darling!” said James 
Beresford, in dismay, “ what are you think- 
ing of?” As for Mr. Maxwell, he walked 
to the window and looked out, his features 
working painfully. There was a moment 
in which the husband and wife clung to- 
gether, he consoling her with every assur- 
ing word he could think of, she clinging 
to him with long hysterical sobs. “ My 
love, what has put this into your head?” 
he said, half sobbing too, yet pretending 
to laugh. My Annie, what fancy is this ? 
Have you lost your wits, my darling? 
Why this is all folly; it is a dream; it is a 
craze you have taken into your head. 
Here is Maxwell will tell you ——” 

Here Maxwell made him a sign over his 
wife’s head so impassioned and imperative 
that the man was struck dumb for the mo- 
ment. He gazed blankly at the doctor, 
then stooped down to murmur fond words 
less distinct and articulate in her ear. 
Fortunately, she was too much excited, 
too much disturbed, to notice this sudden 
pause, or that the doctor said nothing in 
response to her husband’s appeal. She 
held fast by his arm and sobbed, but gradu- 
ally grew calmer, soothed by his tender- 
ness, and aftera while made a half-smiling, 
tearful apology for her weakness. It was 
after dinner on a lovely summer evening, 


‘not more than twilight, though it was late. 


The two gentlemen had been lingering 
over their claret, while she lay on the sofa 
waiting for them, for she did not choose 
to be shut up up-stairs all by herself, she 
said. After she had recovered they went 
to the drawing-room, where the windows 
were all open, and a couple of softly-burn- 
ing lamps lit up the twilight with two half- 
veiled moons of light. There was nota 
lovely prospect as at Sunninghill, nothing, 
indeed, but the London square, where a 
few trees vegetated, just room enough for 
the dews to fall, and for “ the little span of 
sky and little lot of stars ” to unfold them- 
selves. But even London air grows soft 
with that musical effect of summer, and 
the sound of passing voices and footsteps 
broke in with a faint, far-off sound as in 
dreams. The country itself could not 
have been more peaceful. Mrs. Beres- 
ford, half ashamed of herself, sat down at 
the little bright tea-table just within the 
circle of one of the lamps, and made tea, 
talking with a little attempt at gaiety, in 
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which, indeed, the natural revulsion of re- 
lief after that outbreak of alarm and mel- 
ancholy was evident. It was she now 
who was the soul of the little party, 
for the. doctor was moody and preoccu- 
pied, and her husband watched her with 
an anxiety almost too great to be kept 
within the bounds of ordinary attention. 
She rose, however, to the occasion. She 
began to talk of their probable travels, of 
Baden and Homburg, and all the other 
places which had been suggested to her. 
“We shall be as well known about the 
world as the Wandering Jew,” she said; 
“better, for he had not a wife; and now 
that we have nearly exhausted Europe, 
there will be nothing for us but the East, 
or Egypt —suppose we go to Egypt, that 
would be original ?” 

“Not at all original,” said Mr. Max- 
well, who seemed half to resent her new- 
born gaiety. “All the cockneys in the 
world go to Egypt. Mr. Cook does the 
Pyramids regularly; and as for Jerusalem, 
it is common, common as Margate, and 
the society not much unlike.” 

“ Margate is very bracing, I have al- 
ways heard,” said Mrs. Beresford, “and 
much cheaper than a German bath. What 
do you say to saving money, James, and 
eating shrimps and riding donkeys? I re- 
member being at Margate when I was a 
child. They say there is not such air 
anywhere; and Mr. Maxwell says that the 
sea, if I like the sea —~” 

“ As for bracing air, my love, I think 
there is nothing like St. Moritz. Do you 
remember how it set me up after that— 
that ——” 

“Give him a big, well-sounding name, 
doctor,” said Mrs. Beresford, laughing ; “ it 
was only a bilious attack. But, talking of 
the sea, there is Biarritz — that would do, 
don’t you think? It is warm, and it was 
gay. After all, however, I don’t think I 
care for the sea. The Italian lakes are 
fine in the autumn, and as it gets cooler 
we might get on perhaps to Florence, or 
even Rome —or Kamtschatka, or Tim- 
buctoo, or the Great Sahara,” she said, 
with a burst of laughter. “ You are com- 
plaisance itself, you gentlemen. Now I'll 

o and sing you something to reward you 
or humoring me to the top of my bent, 
and licensing me to go where I please.” 

She had a pretty voice, and sang well. 
The piano was at the other end of the 
room, the “back drawing-room” of the 
commonplace London house. The two 
men kept their places while she went away 
into the dim evening, and sat down there 
scarcely visible and sang. The soft, sweet 
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voice, not powerful, but penetrating, rose 
like a bird in the soft gloom. James 
Beresford looked at the doctor with an 
entreating look of secret anguish as the 
first notes rose into the air, so liquid, so 
tender, so sweet. 

“Are you afraid? tell me!” he said, 
with pathetic brevity. 

Maxwell could not bear this question- 
ing. He started up, and went to look this 
time at a picture on the wall. “I don’t 
know that I have any occasion to be 
afraid,” he said, standing with his back 
turned to his questioner, and quite invis- 
ible from the piano. “I’m —a nervous 
man for a doctor when I’m interested in a 
case 

Here there was a pause, for she had 
ended the first verse of the song, and the 
low warble of the symphony was not 
enough to cover their voices. 

“Don’t speak of her as a case,” said 
Beresford, low but eager, as the singing 
recommenced ; “ you chill my very blood.” 

“TI didn’t mean to,” said the doctor, 
with colloquial homeliness ; and he went 
away into the back drawing-room and sat 
down near the piano, to escape being 
questioned, poor Beresford thought, who 
sat still mournfully in the narrow circle of 
the lamplight, asking himself whether 
there was really anything to fear. The 
soft security of the house with all its open 
windows, the friendly voices heard out- 
side, the subdued pleasant light, the sweet 
voice singing in the dimness, what a pic- 
ture of safety and tranquillity it made! 
What should ieepen to disturb it? Why 
should it not go on forever? James Beres- 
ford’s sober head grew giddy as he asked 
himself this question, a sudden new ache 
undreamed of before leaping up, in spite 
of him, into his heart. The doctor pre- 
tended to be absorbed in the song; he 
beat time with his fingers as the measure 
went on. Never in the memory of man 
had he shown so much interest in singing 
before. Was it to conceal something else, 
something which could not be put into 
words, against the peace of this happy 
house, which had come into his heart ? 

Fortunately, however, Beresford thought, 
his wife forgot all about that agitating 
scene for some days. She did not speak 
of it again, and for about a week after 
was unusually lively and gay, stronger and 
better than she had been for some time, 
and more light in heart, talking of their 
journey, and making preparations for it 
with all the pleasant little sentiment which 
their “ honeymooning ” expeditions had al- 
ways rousedinher. When everything was 
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ready, however, the evening before they 
left home a change again care over her. 
Cara had been sent to Sunninghill with 
her nurse that day, and the child had been 
unwilling to go, and had clung to her 
mother with unusual pertinacity. Even 
when this is inconvenient it is always flat- 
tering; and perhaps Mrs. Beresford was 
pleased with the slight annoyance and em- 
barrassment which it caused. 

“Remember, James,” she said, with 
some vivacity, as they sat together that 
evening, “this is to be the last time we go 
honeymooning. Next time we are to a 
respectable old married people (as we are, 
with our almost grown-up daughter). She 
is nearly as tall as I am, the child! nearly 
eleven — and so very tall for her age.” 

“T think we might take her,” said Beres- 
ford, who indeed had often wished for her 
before. “She is old enough to bear the 
travelling, and otherwise it would do her 
good.” 

“Yes, this must be the last time,” she 
said, her voice suddenly dropping into a 
sigh, and her mood changing as rapidly. 
A house is dreary on the eve of depart- 
ure. Boxes in the hall, pinafores on the 
furniture, the pretty china, the most valua- 
ble nicknacks all carried away and locked 
up—even the habitual books disturbed 
from their places, the last Pa// AZal! on 
the table. The cloud came over her face 
as shadows flit over the hills, coming down 
even while she was speaking. “ The last 
time,” she said. “I can’t help shivering. 
Has it grown cold? or is it that some one 
is walking over my grave, as people say?” 

“ Why, Annie, I never knew you were 
superstitious.” 

“No. It is a new thing for me; but 
that is scarcely superstition. And why 
should I care who walked over my grave ? 
I must die some time or other and be 
buried, unless they have taken to burning 
before then. But there is one thing I feel 
a great deal about,” she added, suddenly. 
“T said it once before, and you were 
frightened, James. If you knew that I 
was going to die of a painful disease — 
must die —that nothing could happen to 
save me, that there was nothing before me 
but hopeless pain — James, dear, listen to 
me !— don’t you think you would have the 
courage for my sake to make an end of 
me, to put me out of iny trouble?” 

“ Annie, for heaven’s sake don’t talk so. 
It is nonsense, but it makes me unhappy.” 

“ As a matter of speculation,” she said, 
with a knowledge of his weakness, “ you 
can’t think it would be wrong to do this — 
do you, James?” 





“ As a matter of speculation,” he said, 
and the natural man awoke inhim. He 
forgot the pain the idea had caused him, 
and thought of it only as an idea; to put 
it in other words, the woman beguiled him, 
and he got upon one of his hobbies, 
“There are many things one allows as 
speculation which one is not fond of in 
fact. People must have a certain power 
over their own lives, and I think with you, 
my love, that it is no charity to keep in- 
firm and suffering people just alive, and 
compel them to drag their existence on 
from day to day. Notwithstanding heav- 
en’s canon ’gainst self-slaughter, 1 think 
people should be allowed a certain choice. 
I am not altogether against euthanasia ; 
and if indeed recovery is hopeless and life 
only pain re 

“Yes, James,” she said, eagerly, her 
eyes lighting up, her cheeks flaming with 
the red of excitement; “I am glad you 
see it like that; one might go further per- 
haps —when from any reason life was a 
burden; when one was useless, hopeless, 
unhappy 

“Stop a little; we are going too fast,” 
he said, with a smile, so entirely did the 
argument beguile him. “ No one is justi- 
fied in treating unhappiness like a mortal 
disease; unhappiness may pass away — 
does pass away we all know, even when it 
seems worst. I cannot allow that; neither 
would I let people judge which lives were 
useless, their own or other people’s; but 
illness which was beyond the possibility of 
cure ought to be different; therefore, if 
the patient wished it, his wish, I think, 
should be law Annie, my darling! 
what is this? what do you mean?” 

She had suddenly risen from where she 
was sitting near him, and thrown herself 
half at his feet, half into his arms. 

“Only this,” she said; “ promise me — 
promise me, James! if this should ever 
happen to me —if you had the assurance, 
not only from me, but from —the people 
who know —that I had a terrible com- 
plaint, that I could never get better; 
promise that you would put me out of 
pain, James. Promise that you would give 
me something to deliver me.. You would 
not stand by and see me going down, down 
into the valley of death, into misery and 
weariness and constant pain, and, O God! 
loathsomeness, James !” 

She buried her head in his breast, cling- 
ing to him with a grasp which was almost 
fierce; her very fingers which held him, 
appealing strenuously, forcing a consent 
from him. What could he say? He was 
too much distressed and horrified to know 












































how to shape his answer. Fond words, 
caresses, soothings of every kind were all 
in vain for use atsuch amoment. “ Far be 
it from you, my darling; far be it from 
you,” he cried. “ You! oh, how can you 
fet your imagination cheat you so, my love ! 
Nothing like this is going to happen, my 
Annie, my best, my dearest a , 

“ Ah!” she cried, “ but if it were not im- 
agination ! — promise me, James.” ‘ 

Whether she did eventually wring this 
wild promise from him he never knew. 
He would have said anything to calm her, 
and finally he succeeded ; and having once 
more cleared her bosom of this perilous 
stuff, she regained her gaiety, her courage 
and spirits, and they set off as cheerful 
as any pair of honeymoon travellers need 
wish tobe. Butafter she had left him and 
gone to her room pacified and comforted 
that night, you may wong what sort of a 
half-hour that poor man had as he closed 
the windows, which had still been left 
open, and put out the lamps as was his 
practice, for they were considerate people 
and did not keep their servants out of 
bed. He stepped out on the balcony and 
looked up at the moon, which was shed- 
ding her stream of silver light as impar- 
tially upon the London housetops as if 
those white roofs had been forest trees. 
How still it seemed, every one asleep or 
going to rest, for it was late — a few lights 
glimmering in high windows, a sensation 
of soft repose in the very air! God help 
this silent, sleeping earth upon which even 
in her sleep dark evils were creeping! 
Was some one perhaps dying somewhere 
even at that serene moment, in the sweet 
and tranquil stillness? His heart con- 
tracted with a great pang. In the midst 
of life we are in death. Why had those 
haunting, terrible words come into his 
ears? 
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THE sun of chivalry set upon the fields 
of Crecy, Poitiers, and Agincourt, and it 
and medizvalism sank together; an inter- 
regnum, a long night, followed, and lasted 
until Charles the Eighth invaded Italy ; 
then came the dawn of the Renaissance. 
With the extinction of chivalry there ter- 
minated a great and wonderful human 
tragedy that had endured through many 
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generations of spectators. After which 
the curtain was dropped, and the stage 
was prepared for a new drama, which 
came to anend only about eighty years 
ago. 

A very strange, unreal, fantastic, mysti- 
cal production, very unlike anything the 
world had ever seen before or is likely to 
see again, was that tragedy. Read by 
that hazy light which time casts over the 
past, and which so wondrously refines and 
softens, it is all unreal as the world of 
Oberon and Titania. Its most striking 
characteristic is its utter denaturalization. 
Its men and women were only natural in 
those things to which the hot fierce pas- 
sions of their uncultured souls compelled 
them — in lust, blood, and cruelty. In all 
else they were opposed to nature; as 
Michelet says, they feared her. They 
shrank in horror from her truths and 
manifestations, or transfused them into 
the forms of their own weird imaginations ; 
numbers and mathematics served only as‘ 
symbols of mysticism; chemistry became 
alchemy; the science of the stars, astrol- 
ogy; to endeavor to penetrate the secrets 
of nature was blasphemous, to invest her 
with supposititious attributes venial. To 
slay men in thousands for mere wanton- 
ness was scarcely a sin, to dissect one 
dead body for the advancement of science 
was impious. Their religion was equally 
distant from the natura! and the revealed ; 
it was a creation of their own, suggested 
by various heathenisms that had preceded 
its birth. There was a pantheon of saints 
and angels; there was a Virgin Mary and 
a Redeemer, but there was zo Godhead, 
or if there was, he was as abstract as the 
Hindoo Brahma; he was never prayed to, 
never appealed to; no temple was raised 
to him; and until the thirteenth century, 
and then but rarely, we find no mention of 
a Supreme Being. There was the Mother 
and Son, but neither Father nor Holy 
Ghost. 

Passing on to the arts and literature, we 
find the same abnegation of nature. Those 
pictures of saints with gilt suns at the 
backs of their heads resemble nothing in 
humanity. The architecture of the Mid- 
dle Ages was founded neither upon the 
laws of science nor of nature ; those frag- 
ile pillars that support nothing, that mul- 
tiplicity of ponderous buttresses and 
arches giving support where none is re- 
quired, that crowding of grotesque orna- 
mentation; every detail of their work 
ignores the useful and exalts the fantastic. 
For which proclivities, however, we of 
this utilitarian age owe the architects a 
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deep debt of gratitude. Not even Greece 
and Rome better succeeded in impressing 
upon their temples and coliseums the pe- 
culiar genius of their age and people than 
did those medieval masons in transfer- 
ring the very spirit of their times into 
their glorious churches and cathedrals. 
Their symbolisms, the eternal multiples 
of the number three, as representing the 
trinity, and others that we can no longer 
recognize, for there was not a_ hideous 
gargoyle that had not its significance, I 
say the letter of this symbolism is dead to 
us, but its spirit yet haunts the echoing 
aisles, the ghostly cloisters, and broods 
in the dim religious light of the stained 
windows of the lonely chapels, and among 
the tombs and the recumbent effigies of 
priest and warrior. Pass out of the broad 
daylight, the dull prosy turmoil of this 
workaday age, into the twilight obscurity 
of a Gothic cathedral, and in that second 
time leaps back centuries, and all that re- 
mains to us of the present is the distant 
murmur of that other world of which 
scarcely a second ago we were denizens ; 
but now we are among the ghosts of alche- 
mists, sorcerers, troubadours, knights- 
errant, Rosicrucians, monks, and mystics, 
—for all these weird influences lurk 
among the grey stones and weigh down 
upon the imagination. 

Not the grandest buildings of the Re- 
naissance, not St. Peter’s nor St. Paul’s 
affect us thus; they strike us with awe 
and admiration, but our feelings are defin- 
able, never soaring into the regions of the 
unknown and supernatural, but confining 
themselves to the wonders of the real. 
We regard them as glorious triumphs of 
art, conceived by minds wholly artistic. 
And the subtle essence of the thought suf- 
fuses all the works of men’s hands, even 
though they attempt to disguise it, and 
can never be dissociated therefrom. In 
the most commonplace letter we may /ce/ 
things which no analysis 6f the words can 
convey. The dunce and the genius use 
the same collocation of words, the same 
expressions, and yet to the productions of 
each clings the subtle essence of the soul 
which produced them. 

Although the presence of decay, which 
weakens the appreciation of Aresent real- 
ity, renders the influence less potent than 
among the well-preserved ecclesiastical 
buildings, there is much of the same weird 
glamor over the ruins of the old feudal 
castles, less gloomy and mystic, perhaps, 
but move ideal and romantic; there we 
were among only the ashes of chivalry, 
here we are amidst the scenes of its life. 
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A life it was full of vigor, in which all 
animal enjoyment, all the pleasures that 
nature has implanted in strong thews and 
robust health were developed to the ut- 
most; the war, the chase, the banquet, 
the joust, the sense of omnipotent power 
to destroy or to protect—these gave an 
ecstasy to existence of which our languid 
being and cold sluggish blood can give 
us no conception.* But with the frost 
and snow came a period of hibernation. 
Very dull and dreary must have been 
those great fortresses, isolated on the sum- 
mits of hills, surrounded by their huge 
walls, no sign of life beyond, except the 
straggling, squalid huts of some vassal 
village. The chatelaine and her daugh- 
ters had their household duties, they spun 
and worked tapestry. But those lusty 
men, what could they do to pass away the 
time, but eat, drink, talk over past and 
future wars, and hunts, and tourneys, and 
at night fall asleep over a game of chess? 
Visitors there were none, except some 
stray pilgrim or traveller, always welcome 
for the news he brought of the outward 
world. 

But with returning spring came the 
most welcome of all visitors, the wander- 
ing jongleur. A pleasant sight it was to 
seigneur and chatelaine, to demoiselle 
and squire, to page and serving-man, to 
see him in his many-coloured garb, his 
aumoniere at girdle, sometimes on foot, 
sometimes on horseback, winding his way 
up the steep road that led to the castle. 
The arrival of a packet of new books at 
some remote unvisited country-house is 
but a feeble excitement to that which ani- 
mated all who gathered in the great hall 
to hear the recital of some new romance 
he had composed since he last wandered 
that way, or to their old favourite, the 
“ Roman de la Rose,” or “ Chanson de 
Roland.” With what a fierce delight the 
men listened to those stories of bloody 
and heroic deeds, of the prowess of 
Charles Martel and Charlemagne, of their 
battles with giants, and dragons, and infi- 
dels; and how the ladies’ eyes sparkled, 
aye, and the men’s too, at the tales of gal- 
lant knights and lovely demoiselles, cap- 
tives in enchanted castles, persecuted by 


* In one of the ancient chansons of the “‘ Roman des 
Loherains,” a feudal seigneur is made to say: 


** Si je tenais un pied un paradis, 
Si j’avais l'autre au chateau de Naisil, 
e retrairais celui de paradis 
it le mettrais arri¢re dans Naisil.” 


(If I had one foot in Paradise and the other in the 
castle of Naisil, | would draw back the one that was in 
Paradise and put it behind the one in Naisil.] 
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sorcerers and caitiff barons, miracles of 
love and constancy. And these songs 
and recitals would sometimes last for 
months, until summer had merged into 
autumn; then the joxg/eur would depart 
laden with presents, and frequently hon- 
ored with knighthood. These men were 
the high-priests of chivalry; their songs 
filled the fiery souls to which they were 
addressed with eager emulation, suffusing 
their whole being and their every act with 
the roseate glow of romance; “and no 
warrior,” says Sismondi, “had any other 
conception of war, no prince of politics, 
than what they found in the romances.” 

Louis the Eleventh destroyed feudalism, 
and with it chivalry —how sordid, vile, 
and degraded was that age I have endeav- 
ored to depict in a previous article; ro- 
manticism was dead, and no other birth of 
intellect or imagination had yet taken its 
place. 

But across the Alps a new era of art 
and life had long since dawned, and was 
within a few years of its meridian splen- 
dor. Giotto, taking nature as his type, 
and drawing from living models, had rev- 
olutionized art, and soon the splendid gen- 
ius of Da Vinci burst upon the world. 
Brunelleschi, in the great cathedral of 
Florence, the earliest specimen of Renais- 
sance architecture, had given the fruits of 
years of study among the ruined edifices 
of ancient Rome, and asserted the practi- 
cal over the mystic and fantastic; the re- 
suscitation of classical literature,* and 
above all, the introduction of the art of 
printing, had dealt a blow to legend and 
romance, which not even the appearance 
of Dante’s great poem, that noblest pro- 
duction of the medizval mind, could heal. 
The overthrow of the Greek Empire had 
scattered the learning of Constantinople, 
a pernicious gift, which impeded for sev- 
eral generations the progress of true sci- 
ence by the sophisms of the schools. The 
discovery of America, and the promulga- 
tion of the theory of Copernicus, had over- 
thrown all preconceived ideas of the uni- 
verse. 

Oniy faint shocks of these intellectual 
earthquakes had as yet been felt in the 
West. Italy was the great centre of these 
vast movements, and towards her all eyes 
were turned longingly, wonderingly. Sol- 
itary travellers and mercenaries, returning 
to their homes, brought with them mar- 
vellous stories of Venetian splendor, of 
Florentine art, of Roman refinement, of 


* Virgil was printed 1470; Homer, 1483; Aristotle, 
1498; Piato, 1512. 
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Genoese wealth, of luxurious modes of 
life, of wondrous pictures, marble palaces, 
gold and silver used for delf and wooden 
trenchers; of aclimate voluptuous as Par- 
adise, a nature more lovely and prolific 
than northerners could even dream of, 
women whose beauty intoxicated the soul ; 
such stories were drunk in by the greedy 
ears of peasant, noble, and prince, filling 
them with longings to behold and to con- 
quer this glorious land. 

And Italy had ever been a land of prom- 
ise to the French; the thought of war 
with which stirred the pulses of the na- 
tion as our own were stirred by war with 
France. Even Louis the Eleventh, had 
he dared to leave his kingdom, would have 
led an army across the Alps; but he paved 
the way for his successor, by having fos- 
tered such aspirations, and more so by the 
soulless dulness to which his base, dour- 
geois mind had condemned the nation 
throughout his reign. 

His death was the lifting of a night- 
mare, and France breathed once more. 
His daughter Anne, the wife of the 
Seigneur de Beaujeu, who, although only 
twenty years of age, was a woman of great 
ability and vigorous mind, seized upon the 
regency and the custody of the king’s per- 
son, to the prejudice of the Duc d’ Or- 
Iéans, the first prince of the blood, who 
had decidedly a prior claim. Charles had 
only just entered his fourteenth year; a 
small, sickly boy, with a prodigious head 
sunken between his shoulders, a pigeon 
breast, limbs all disproportioned, legs so 
small and thin that they seemed incapable 
of supporting his frame. Condemned 
from childhood, by a father’s jealousy, to a 
seclusion little short of imprisonment, no 
one much higher than menials allowed to 
approach him, his mind was as weak as 
his body. 

After years of fear and enforced qui- 
etude, the turbulent elements of the nation 
were sure, under a minority, to rise again 
to the surface; there was an assembly of 
the States-General; a great clamor of 
grievances, a revolt of the Duc d’Orléans, 
assisted by the old enemies of France, 
the duke of Brittany and Maximilian. 
The regent, however, contrived to quell 
the first, to defeat the combination in a 
pitched battle, and take Orléans prisoner. 

But these difficulties were no sooner ad- 
justed than there arose other complica- 
tions; the duke of Brittany died without 
male heirs; it was the last great fief that 
remained disunited from the crown of 
France, and France longed to complete 





her unity. An antiquated claim to the 
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duchy was advanced upon the part of 
Charles, and the Bretons, refused all aid 
by England, offered their young duchess 
in marriage to Maximilian, whose wife, 
Mary of Burgundy, was recently dead. 
The proposal was accepted, the nuptials 
celebrated by proxy, when and where is 
unknown, for there is a veil of mystery 
over the whole transaction. But Maxi- 
milian was too much embarrassed by the 
turbulence of his Flemish subjects to be 
able to afford any succor to the Bretons, 
and France was making rapid progress 
towards their conquest. Their danger 
was imminent, when a new and extraordi- 
nary shuffle of the cards, which astonished 
all Europe, solved the difficulty, trium- 
phantly for France, honorably for Brittany. 
Charles had been betrothed to the daugh- 
ter of Maximilian while she was yet an 
infant, and the young lady had been 
brought up in Paris and bore the title of 
queen. But Anne de Beaujeu conceived 
the daring idea of repudiating this engage- 
ment, procuring the dissolution of the 
duchess’s marriage with Maximilian, which 
had never been consummated, and obtain- 
ing her hand for the king. It was a 
master-stroke of policy, but difficult of 
execution as daring of conception, for 
the young duchess affected Maximilian. 
The Duc d’Orléans was released from 
prison to act as mediator; at the same 
time Charles advanced with a powerful 
army to the gates of Rennes, at that 
time her residence. The double persua- 
sion was too potent to resist; the gates 
were opened, and the marriage soon after 
solemnized. Too late, England bestirred 
herself, and landed a large body of troops 
upon the French coast; Spain also as- 
sumed a threatening aspect; a large sum 
of money and a pension bought off the 
avaricious Tudor; Spain was quieted with 
the restoration of Roussillon, while the 
insulted father and disappointed bride- 
groom had to content himself with the 
cession of Artois and Franche Comté, 
which had formed his daughter’s dowry. 
Neither pusillanimity nor an imitation 
of the late king’s policy was the motive 
which dictated this seemingly shameful 
peace. Charles was now of age, and with- 
in that puny, ili-formed body, and weak, 
uncultured mind, burned a fiery ambition 
to emulate, if not surpass, the deeds and 
conquests of Charlemagne, to whom it 
was his great desire to be compared! The 
idea which engrossed all his thoughts, and 
to which he was ready to make any sacri- 
fice, was the conquest of Naples, to the 
crown of which he pretended, as heir to 
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all the possessions of Charles Comte de 
Maine, the last of the house of Anjou. 
France, weary of the reign of dulness and 
bourgeois, and impelled by that mysterious 
impulse which drives effete societies to 
seek new developments, eagerly seconded 
his ambition. To the which impulse a 
considerable impetus was given by the an- 
nouncement that the acquisition of Naples 
would be but the preliminary step to the 
conquest of Constantinople and Jerusa- 
lem, and the general overthrow of the infi- 
del. There were counsellors, among them 
his sister Anne, who strove hard to per- 
suade him against this design; and wisely, 
too, to judge by the statements of that 
veracious chronicler, Philippe de Com- 
mines : — 


The king [he says] had neither money nor 
talent for such an enterprise. ... He was 
very young, weak in body, obstinate, sur- 
rounded by few persons of prudence or expe- 
rience; money he had none, insomuch that 
before his departure he was obliged to borrow 
one hundred thousand francs from a banker of 
Genoa at an enormous interest, as well as to 
resort to other places for assistance. He had 
neither tent nor pavilion, and in this fashion 
he began his march into Lombardy. One 
thing only seemed favorable to him, he had a 
gallant company, consisting chiefly of young 
gentlemen, though with little discipline. 


Nevertheless, he was not insensible to 
the advice of his more prudent counsellors, 
as continual vacillations evidenced; the 
orders given one day were countermanded 
the next, and Commines tells us that even 
after he, Commines, had commenced his 
journey, he was sent back and told the 
attempt was relinquished. 

At length the king’s mind was finally 
resolved, and the troops were put in mo- 
tion. His army has been variously esti- 
mated by different historians as from 
twenty thousand to fifty thousand men; 
his effective force was probably about 
thirty thousand; but it was of different 
calibre to any that had been led by his 
predecessors, and opened a new era in 
military history. That heterogeneous mass 
of feudatories and their vassals, whose 
jealousies and disaffections could at any 
moment render the king powerless, the 
which was the only army the sovereigns 
of France could command, was replaced, 
for the first time, by a body of men which, 
though half mercenaries, half volunteers, 
the latter, as Commines says, sadly lack- 
ing discipline, was to a certain extent 
homogeneous and obedient to one head. 
Another distinguishing feature of this ar- 





mament was the strength of the artillery 
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and the accumulation of military stores, 
by which the soldiers were no longer 
dependent for sustenance upon forage and 
plunder. This army has an especial his- 
torical importance as being the initiatory 
of modern warfare. 

Michelet thus describes 
Rome : — 


At the head, to the beat of the drums, 
marched the barbaric battalions of Swiss and 
Germans, clothed in short tunics and close- 
fitting pantaloons of a hundred different hues ; 
many were of enormous stature, and to render 
themselves taller they wore in their helmets a 
great plume of feathers. Most of them car- 
ried, with their swords, a sharp-pointed lance ; 
one-fourth had halberds, the iron axe of which 
was formed in four angles, a most murderous 
weapon in their hands both for thrusting and 
hewing: cach thousand of soldiers contained 
a hundred fusiliers. These Swiss despised 
the cuirass, and the first rank only wore cors- 
lets. Behind these Swiss giants came five or 
six thousand small men with sun-burned, 
savage visages ; these were the Gascons, the 
best men for marching in Europe, full of fire, 
spirit, resources, sure and quick of hand, 
firing ten shots to others’ one. The men-at- 
arms followed on horseback, two thousand 
five hundred enveloped in iron, each one at- 
tended by his pages and two valets. Then 
six thousand light cavalry, feudal troops in 
appearance, but very different in reality, for 
the captains were no longer lords leading 
their vassals, but officers of the king com- 
manding men of nobler birth than their own. 
Their big horsés shorn, in the French fashion, 
of tail and ears, made them look monsters in 
the eyes of the astonished Italians. The light 
horse carried the great English bow of Agin- 
court and Poitiers. Around the king there 
marched on foot, with the Scotch guards, 
three hundred archers and two hundred chev- 
aliers covered in purple and gold, but with 
masses of iron upon their shoulders. Then 
came thirty-six bronze cannons, each weighing 
six hundred pounds, some long culverins, these 
were followed by a hundred fauconneux,* not 
dragged along by bulls in the Italian manner, 
but each piece placed upon a carriage and 
drawn by six horses. 


It was on the 31st of December, 1494, 
at three o’clock in the afternoon, that this 
imposing procession began to pass through 
the narrow, tortuous streets of Rome, and 
long ere it was finished, the short winter’s 
day had closed and torches had to be lit. 
A weird and terror-inspiring sight must it 
have been by that red, dusky light, that 
cast a thousand grotesque and monstrous 
shadows upon house and road. Almost as 
terrible as the invading hordes of the Goths 
and Huns had been to their remote ances- 


it entering 


* A great gun about six and a half feet long. 
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tors was this host of fierce barbarians to 
the luxurious and effeminate Italians, who 
never drew a sword when dagger or false- 
hood would serve their turn, and whose 
battles, fought by mercenaries, never by 
themselves, were mere shams, a playing 
at warfare. Of such unwarlike habits, 
and split up into —_ states, which hated 
each other more virulently even than they 
hated the foreigner, what resistance could 
Italy make to such invaders? Florence, 
Pisa, Rome, opened their gates to them 
receiving them with /é¢es and splendors 
such as their eyes had never before gazed 
upon. The king of Naples fled before 
their approach, which from the Alps to 
the southern extremity of the country was 
one magnificent progress, with scarcely a 
shadow of opposition. 

And yet Italy, and not France, was the 
true conqueror, and soul subdued brute 
force as the eye of man can subdue the 
wild beast. 


The contrast [says Michelet] was so strong 
to the barbarism of the north, that the con- 
querors were dazzled, almost intimidated by 
the novelty of the objects. Before those pic- 
tures, those marble churches, those delicious 
vines peopled with statues, before those beau- 
tiful girls crowned with flowers, who came, 
palms in their hands, to bring them the keys 
of the towns, they remained drunk with stupor. 
Then their joy burst forth in noisy vivacity. 


The French barbarians must have had 
some wonderful illuminations duririg their. 
stay in Rome. The vices of the Czsars 
could scarcely have exceeded those of the 
pontiffs of this age. Sixtus the Fifth was 
guilty of every crime, from incest down- 
wards. Innocent the Eighth followed in 
his steps, and was as tolerant to others 
as he was to himself. A man had slain 
his two daughters; the pope was appealed 
to for justice. “God does not wish the 
death of the sinner, but that he should 
pay and live,” was the answer through the 
mouth of his chamberlain. About the 
same time two monks, whom he had sent 
into Tréves, were burning six thousand 
people for sorcery! The culmination of 
infamy was attained by the elevation of 
Roderigo Borgia to the papal throne. 
Guicciardini describes him as being pru- 
dent, persuasive, sound of understanding, 
vigilant, and incredibly persevering ; but 
immoderate in his avarice, more than bar- 
barous in his cruelty, and a monster as 
depraved as Nero or Caligula. Charles 
and his nobles must have doubtless wit- 
nessed some of the lascivious orgies of 
that terrible family, perhaps such a one 
as that which celebrated the nuptials of 
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Lucrezia to D’Este, when fifty courtesans 
danced naked before his Holiness and his 
sons and daughter for a prize bestowed 
upon her whose motions were the most 
suggestive. Much of the sensuality which 
disgraced the French court for the next 
three hundred years was born of these and 
the subsequent Italian expeditions. Thus 
the invaders were at the same time brought 
under the influence of the highest and 
most refining developments of the human 
mind, and the lowest forms of bestialism 
which man can assume, and out of the 
combination of the two has sprung our 
modern civilization. The Borgias found 
in Charles something of a kindred spirit. 
On his march from Paris he had halted a 
month at Lyons, delivering himself up to 
the most sensual debauchery, from which 
he was roused only by the energetic remon- 
strances of his sister; and at Milan his 
life nearly paid the forfeit of such indul- 
gences. 

Treachery opened to him the gates of 
Naples; and on the 22nd of February, 
1495, he entered that city amidst the accla- 
mations of the inhabitants; and within 
thirteen days from his departure from 
Rome the whole of the kingdom  sub- 
mitted to him. But the Neapolitans very 
speedily discovered that they had not bet- 
tered themselves by the exchange of 
masters; the nobles who had so readily 
assisted him were deprived of their 
estates, and the whole country was rav- 
aged by the licentious soldiery with brutal 
violence. Dangers began to gather fast 
about the conqueror, the least of which 
was the disaffection of his new subjects. 
The treacherous Sforza, who had first 
prompted him to the enterprise, and who 
through his aid had, after poisoning his 
nephew, usurped the ducal throne of 
Milan, had formed a league with Venice 
and Rome, to which both Spain and 
Austria promised assistance, to destroy 
him and his troops. 

Alarmed for his saféty, Charles deter- 
mined to return to France, and, after per- 
forming an empty pageant, in which he 
made a public entry into the city as king 
of France, Sicily, and Jerusalem, and gar- 
risoning the capital and the principal for- 
tresses, he commenced his homeward 
journey. He encountered little resistance, 
although his soldiers committed more than 
one act of butchery, until he arrived upon 
the plains of Lombardy; there an army of 
the allies barred his further progress; a 
battle was fought, in which very little 
bravery was displayed upon either side, 
although the king is said to have fought 
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like a common soldier. The Italian mer. 
cenaries plundered the French tents of 
the spoil of Naples, and then fled. The 
victory was doubtful, but the allies decid- 
edly had the best of the situation; they 
invested the city of Novara, which Orléans 
had captured, reduced him and his garri- 
son to a state of famine, and compelled 
Charles to enter into a treaty with Sforza, 
About the same time the French wera 
expelled from Naples, and young Ferdi 
nand reseated upon the throne. In 
October, 1495, Charles re-entered his king 
dom with a mere remnant of his grand 
army, and that worn out by disease and 
fatigue, after having accomplished nothing 
in the present, but much, both good and 
evil, for the future. The year of his re- 
turn, 1496, was the first of the Renaissance 
in France. The reconstruction of the 
Chateau d’Amboise in the Italian style 
was the first fruit. 

He survived this expedition but three 
years, and left no issue, the Dauphin hav- 
ing died in his infancy. The character of 
such a man needs no analysis. And yet 
it was weak rather than naturally vicious, 
and possessed many amiable qualities. 


* I never saw [says Commines] so solemn a 
mourning for any prince, nor one that con- 
tinued so long. He was the sweetest-natured 
and most affable prince in the world. I verily 
believe he never said a word to any man that 
could in reason displease him. 


Charles was succeeded on the throne, 
his son having died in its infancy, by the 
Duc d’Orléans, a man in the prime of life 
and of a very different calibre. The first 
acts of his reign, however, were a continu- 
ation of the policy of his predecessor. 
He at once asserted his claim as king of 
France to the crown of Naples, to which 
he superadded a claim, as the heir of the 
Orléans family, to the duchy of Milan. 

The treaty of Rennes, which provided 
for the marriage of Charles and Anne, 
stipulated that in the.event of the king’s 
death she should bestow her hand upon 
the next sovereign, or upon the heir pre- 
sumptive, a clause introduced to secure 
the possession of Brittany under any con- 
tingency to the crown of France. But 
Louis was already married, twenty-two 
years before, toa daughter of Louis the 
Eleventh; they had lived separate, how- 
ever, nearly ever since, for she was crooked 
and ugly, and had been forced upon him. 
A divorce and dispensation were easily 
obtained from Pope Alexander, and the 
new nuptials were very speedily celebrated. 
Nearly all the French historians tell us a 
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story of the lady’s secret attachment to 
Orléans previous to her first marriage. 
But a comparison of ages and dates shows 
the absurdity of the legend. She was fif- 
teen years younger than he, and at the 
time 'these love-passages were supposed to 
have occurred she was seven, he twenty- 
two years of age, a discrepancy which 
renders the incident very doubtful. If her 
heart were given to any one it was to 
Maximilian; to Orléans she had conceived 
a positive dislike, on account of the joy 
he had expressed at the news of her son’s 
death. Political considerations, however, 
were more powerful than personal feelings. 

Having formed an alliance with the pope 
and the republic of Venice, Louis crossed 
the Alps with twenty thousand men, cap- 
tured the Milanese territory, and on the 
6th of October, 1499, entered the city as 
sovereign. His gracious behaviour, his 
patronage of men of letters, and the res- 
toration to the nobles of the rights of the 
chase, of which they had been deprived 
by the Sforzas, rendered him highly popu- 
lar. The news of the birth of a daughter 
hastened his return to France. Trivulzio 
was left in command, and very soon that 
cruelty and licentiousness, which has ever 
disgraced French conquest, drove the 
people to prefer their old tyrants to their 
new. Milan again opened her gates to 
Ludovico Sforza; but at the last moment 
the treacherous desertion of his Swiss 
mercenaries ruined him; he fell into the 
hands of the French, and expiated a life 
of crime by imprisonment till death, in the 
castle of Loches. There, in a chamber, 
from which all light was excluded, he lin- 
gered out an existence of ten long miser- 
able years. 

This conquest secured, Louis turned his 
attention towards Naples. Federigo, the 
reigning king, had refused to give his 
daughter’s hand to Cesar Borgia, and to 
avenge this insult to his family, Pope 
Alexander threw all his weight upon the 
side of France. A secret compact, one of 
the most foully treacherous in history, was 
also entered into between Louis and Fer- 
dinand of Spain, the substance of which 
was as follows. Upon the advance of 
the French Ferdinand was to send a body 
of troops to Naples, ostensibly to the sup- 
port of Federigo, but as soon as they had 
obtained his confidence they were to join 
the forces of Louis, seize upon the king- 
dom, and divide the spoil between them. 
This infamous treaty, sanctioned by a 
papal bull, was successfully carried out. 
But speedy retribution overtook one of 
the perfidious monarchs. As might have 
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been expected, the robbers fell out over 
the division of the spoil, the superior 
genius of the “ Great Captain,” Gonsalvo,* 
struck the balance in favour of Ferdinand ; 
and the French were expelled from the ° 
Neapolitan territory, which was secured 
for Spain, and remained an appanage of 
that crown until our own time. The pres- 
tige of the French was likewise greatly 
weakened by the result of a combat, 
brought about by Gallic braggadocio, in 
which thirteen French were opposed upon 
equal terms to thirteen Italians; the result 
of which was the complete victory of the 
latter. 

In the next cut of the cards we find 
Louis and Ferdinand sworn brothers, the 
latter taking the French king’s niece, Ger- 
maine de Foix, to wife, promising to pay 
the expenses of the war, and entering into 
secret conferences, out of which came the 
famous League of Cambray. The purpose 
of this treaty was the humiliation and dis- 
memberment of the great Venetian repub- 
lic, the territories of which were to be 
divided between France, Spain, Austria, 
and“ Rome. The power of that great 
oligarchy at this period may be estimated 
by its being able to make head against so 
terrible a combination. In a short time 
the Venetians brought forty thousand 
troops into the field, and these were sup- 
ported by a naval force of corresponding 
strength. But treachery within assisted 
the foe without — their arsenal was set on 
fire by some unknown hand, and their 
naval and military stores and twelve ships . 
of war destroyed; shortly afterwards the 
castle of Brescia was blown up. About 
them on all sides gathered, like locusts, 
the forces of their invaders, while Julius 
the Second ¢ thundered upon them the 
anathemas of the Church; fire and sword 
and massacre ravaged their towns, and at 
the battle of Ghiaradadda the French, led 
by the celebrated Gaston de Foix, com- 
pletely routed their army. Their seagirt 
capital and their numerous fleet, however, 
still remained intact, and gathering to- 
gether the remnant of their forces they 
struggled on bravely against overwhelming 
odds. The history of the strugyle is but 
a repetition of horrible massacres on the 
part of the French, and retaliations on 
the part of the Italians. Until the pope, 
having obtained his share of the spoil, 
Romagna, and not choosing France to be- 


* A celebrated commander in the service of Spain 
who had received that cognomen on account of his 
great military talents. 

+ Alexander the Sixth was now dead and had been 
succeeded by the celebrated Julius the Second. 
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come master of the whole of northern 
Italy, withdrew from the robber quartette, 
endeavored to persuade Maximilian to fol- 
low his example, united with Spain to 
drive the French out of Italy, and de- 
spatched envoys to Henry of England, 
urging him to make a descent upon their 
coasts. 

The odious treachery which character- 
ized every leading actor in these Italian 
wars forms one of the most revolting rec- 
ords in history. Such had for generations 
disgraced the diplomacy of Italy, while its 
barbarous neighbors were still influenced 
by principles of chivalric honor, and 
scorned deceit at least while they could 
wield the sword. But these wars inoculat- 
ed the northern nations with the crooked 
policy of the south. Again we are brought 
face to face with the transitions of this 
period ; the omnipotence of the sword was 
passing away; men began to trust to their 
brains as well as to their arms, although 
at first they could find in them only base- 
ness and devilish cunning. All Europe 
was seething, fermenting; everywhere its 
old forms and boundaries were being 
swept away; the destruction of the feudal 
system, with its numerous semi-independ- 
ent states, its dukes and counts, and 
great barons, tended to the consolidation 
of vast empires and to the creation of the 
lust of conquest in their rulers. France, 
for the first time homogeneous, lusted to 
incorporate more territory, the warlike and 
ferocious pontiff thirsted to restore the 
papal power to all its pristine strength 
and magnificence; but more dangerous 
than all was the restless ambition of Spain. 
Ina single generation she had advanced 
from an inferior to a superior power; she 
had driven the Moors out of the land they 
had possessed over seven hundred years; 
she had expelled the Jews and created 
the Inquisition; the avarice and ambition 
of Ferdinand were insatiable. Maximil- 
ian, surrounded by wolves, and of a lupine 
nature himself, was obliged to join the 
pack or be devoured; the greedy eyes of 
all were turned towards the fair land of 
Italy, and so she was made the battle- 
ground of that great struggle between the 
past and the future. 

The combinations now shift with the 
rapidity of a kaleidoscope. The pope 
forms an alliance, which is called the Holy 
League, with Spain, England and Venice, 
the object of which is the expulsion of the 
French. Louis, uniting himself with Max- 
imiliin, who is himself desirous of the 
papacy, and supported by certain disaf- 
fected cardinals, summons a general coun- 
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cil at Pisa, for the purpose of reforming 
the Church and checking the overween- 
ing power of the pontiff. Upon which the 
terrible Julius excommunicates them all. 
France has, however, a great general at 
the head of her forces, in young Gaston 
de Foix; within fifteen days- he raises 
the siege of Bologna, defeats the allies in 
several engagements, and after a fierce 
struggle captures Brescia. French bar- 
barity more than sullies all the glories of 
the victors; eight thousand people are 
slaughtered, and for seven days the unhap- 
py city is given over to rapine. This is 
followed by the terrible battle of Ravenna, 
in which the bravest and noblest perish 
upon both sides, among others De Foix 
himself, an irreparable loss, as his coun- 
try soon discovers ; another indiscriminate 
carnage, in which neither age nor sex is 
spared, takes place. But from that day 
the star of the French declines — defeat 
follows defeat until they are finally driven 
out of Lombardy across the Alps, and fif- 
teen hundred of their soldiers and mer- 
chants, left behind in Milan, are massacred 
by the Milanese in revenge for the suffer- 
ings which had been inflicted upon them. 

A little later, and we find these Milan- 
ese, disgusted with their duke, again open- 
ing their gates to the French, who are 
now, by another shuffle of the cards, allied 
with the Venetians. Buta body of Swiss 
mercenaries in the pay of the pope— 
the terrible Julius is now dead, and the 
Cardinal de Medici, as Leo X., sits in the 
chair of St. Peter —attack their forces 
at immense disadvantage before Novara, 
and drive them, with the loss of all bag- 
gage and ammunition, once more across 
the Alps. This disaster was quickly fol- 
lowed by the iavasion of France by an En- 
glish army of fifty thousand men, led by 
Henry the Eighth and Maximilian. The 
most noticeable event of this expedition 
was the battle of Guinegate, or the battle of 
the Spurs, as it is usually called, on account 
of the cowardice displayed by the French. 
But this great victory, which might have 
led even to the reduction of Paris, was 
not followed up, and Henry soon after- 
wards returned to England with his whole 
army. Shortly afterwards Louis, who was 
still under the ban of Rome, at the un- 
ceasing urgings of his wife, a devout 
daughter of the Church, humbled himself 
to the pope, and so drained the cup of 
humiliation to the last drop. 

As yet, we have seen Louis the Twelfth 
only as a treacherous and perfidious di- 
plomatist, and a cruel and merciless sol- 
dier, but there was quite another side to 
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his character, which rendered him one of 
the most popular and best-beloved mon- 
archs of his nation, and which earned for 
him the title of “ Father of his People.” 
This king, so evil and harsh abroad, was a 
just' and gentle ruler at home. Upon 
coming to the throne he had reduced all 
the imposts which pressed hardly upon 
the people, and never throughout the long 
and costly wars which he waged did he 
increase their burdens; neither did he 
contract any debts, but by the strictest at- 
tention to economy contrived to discharge 
all expenses out of the funds he possessed, 
or at the worst sequestered some portion 
of the crown lands to meet extraordinary 
demands. A measure.even more bene- 
ficial was the rigid discipline he caused to 
be enforced upon the soldiery, who had in 
previous reigns pillaged their own coun- 
try-people with as little remorse as they 
did the foe; by paying the troops regu- 
larly, and le: Ba punishing every such 
act of violence committed by them, he 
entirely suppressed these abuses. He 
also made great reforms in the adminis- 
tration of justice, taking it entirely out of 
the hands of the men of the sword, and 
entrusting it solely to men of letters versed 
in the law. He would frequently repair to 
the fa/azs unattended, and seat himself 
beside the judges to hear the causes. He 
created the Parlement of Rouen and Aix, 
and abolished sanctuaries; under his 
equitable rule commerce, agriculture, and 
every kind of industry largely increased, 
and, as a natural sequence, the national 
wealth. 

He was most tolerant in all things, even 
when they affected his own person and 
dignity: — 

There was so much liberty among the 
French [says a contemporary chronicler] that 
the comedians represented the king upon the 
stage, sick and pale with his head wrapped up, 
crying loudly for drink, but refusing all drink 
save potable gold ; * and Louis, far from being 
angry or punishing them, laughed heartily and 
praised the liberty of the people. 


“TI prefer to see my courtiers laugh at 
my avarice, than my people weep at my 
extravagance,” he said. When in 1504 he 
lay at the point of death, for his health dur- 
ing some years was very feeble, St. Gelais, 
a contemporary historian, tells us : — 


It would be an incredible thing to write or 
recount the laments and regrets which were 
made throughout the kingdom of France for 
the illness of the good king. At Blois, Am- 


* The strict economy which he was obliged to prac- 
tise caused the courtiers to accuse him of avarice. 





boise, Tours, and everywhere else, men and 
women were seen going barefooted to the 
churches and holy places to pray the divine 
clemency for the restoration of health and 
convalescence to him they had such a great 
fear to lose, as if he had been each one’s 
father. 


When he was passing through the coun- 
try men and women would come three or 
four leagues to see him. “This good 
king,” they said, “maintains justice and 
lets us live in peace. He- has abolished 
the pillaging of the soldiery, and is better 
than any other king in existence. Pray 
God give him prosperous and long life.” 

When the States-General assembled in 
1506, = 

It resembled [to quote the same chronicler] 
none that had been previously seen in France, 
for instead of, as in all others, the orator bein 
charged to carry to the king the griefs a 
sufferings of the nation, he was charged only 
to draw a picture of the benefits he had con- 
ferred, and to pay him in the name of the na- 
tion a just tribute of praises. It was at this 
assembly that Bricot, the canon of Néotre- 
Dame, first bestowed upon him by universal 
consent the title of “ Father of his People.” 


Contemporary historians devoted their 
attention so exclusively to the Italian wars 
that they sadly neglected the chronicles of 
their own country; thus our knowledge of 
this reign is singularly meagre. Still we 
obtain such occasional glimpses of the 
social relations of the king as will suffice 
us to form a tolerably accurate picture o 
the whole. Louis and his queen seem to 
have lived together in an almost dourgeots 
domesticity. There was a strong attach- 
ment, at least upon his part, and he seems 
to have given up all the wild courses for 
which he had been notorious as Duc d’Or- 
léans, and yielded to her arrogant disposi- 
tion with an uxoriousness not to be com- 
mended. Her vindictive temper frequently 
compelled him to commit acts of injustice, 
as the following anecdote will show. Her 
predilections were all with the house of 
Austria, and her great desire was to unite 
her daughter Claude to the grandson of 
Maximilian, afterwards Charles the Fifth. 
Such a contract was entered into. by the 
treaty of Blois, but, happily for France and 
Europe, Louis afterwards annulled an obli- 
gation which would have reduced his 
country to a mere appanage of the Impe- 
rial crown and given to Charles the empire 
of the world. The queen especially hated 
the young Count d’Angouléme, the pre- 
sumptive heir to the throne, regarding him 
as the obstacle which stood between her 
daughter and the sur * sion. During the 








king’s great illness at Blois, to which 
reference has been already made, although 
she tended him with a great show of affec- 
tion, the chroniclers tell us that she made 
every preparation to assert her independ- 
ence as duchess of Brittany in the event 
of his death, and that all her valuables 
were already stored away in ships upon 
the Loire ready to be conveyed, together 
with her daughter, to Nantes. The Maré- 
chal de Gié, who had the care of D’An- 
gouléme’s person, fearing she might at- 
tempt to get possession of his charge, 
refused passage to these vessels, and even 
went so far as to seize upon them. All 
this was done purely from a sense of the 
duty he owed his sovereign and his coun- 
try. Nevertheless, the queen, who was 
furious against him, so harassed the king 
that she compelled him to bring the maré- 
chal to trial and strip him of ali his offices. 

After her death this daughter was mar- 
ried to D’Angouléme. 

The great influence which Anne of 
Brittany wielded over the king was the 
commencement of a new era in the history 
of French women. Under the régime of 
chivalry and feudalism their position, spite 
of the adoration and servility they won 
from poets and chevaliers, was a degraded 
one; in girlhood woman was a toy, in 
maturity she sank into a mere drone, who 
seldom stirred beyond the gloomy walls of 
her husband’s castle, her only occupation 
the superintendence of the household, her 
amusements spinning or working tapestry, 
while her husband was either hunting or 
fighting. War being the all-absorbing 
occupation of man, there could never be, 
in any true sense, a bond of union between 
husband and wife. The position of royal 
pairs was precisely similar. The queens 
had their own apartments in the palace, 
where certain ladies attended them; but 
they were really apart from State life, save 
at times of feasts and fé¢es, the monarch 
being too much occupied with wars and 
councils of war, and disputes with his sub- 
jects, to give any time to their society. 
Again, the wives and daughters of the 
nobles were kept at home, and seldom 
stirred beyond their husband’s or father’s 
domains. It was Anne of Brittany who 
first brought the influence of women to 
bear upon court life; it was she who insti- 
tuted the order of dames and filles d’hon- 
neur, and who, Brantéme tells us, first be- 

an to train the “ grande cour des dames ; 
or,” he adds, “she had a very great suite 
of ladies and maids, and never refused 
any, but always inquired of the gentlemen, 
their fathers, who were at court, whether 
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they had any daughters, and what they 
were, and demanded them of them.” She 
had also her own guard of a hundred gen- 
tlemen of Brittany, who always attended 
her wherever she went. 

Louis the Twelfth had a truer and more 
earnest taste for literature than his suc- 
cessor, who has gained the title of “the 
Father of Letters.” He brought with him 
from Italy some of its most distinguished 
savans to teach Latin and Greek in the 
French universities, treating them with 
ae liberality and distinguished favor. 

e also enriched the royal library with 
many valuable works. His own favorite 
author was Cicero; his model, Trajan. 
Many of the authors who are the glory of 
the reign of Francis began to write under 
his; Rabelais was over thirty years old 
when Louis died; Jean Marot was the 
poet of his time; Clement Marot was 
born; Commines, St. Gelais, De Seyssel, 
wrote their histories; es Enfans sans 
Souci had developed the moralities and 
mysteries into a rude Aristophanic drama, 
and laid the foundations of modern satire 
and comedy. 

It is quite refreshing to pause for a 
time upon this picture of simple court life, 
almost realizing the old fairy-tales of kings 
and queens, which stands so uniquely be- 
tween the savage turmoils of medizvalism 
and the licentious magnificence of Fran- 
cis the First. A happy and contented 
people loving their sovereign, a king who 
is as faithtul to his spouse as though he 
were a vulgar citizen, a court handsome 
and pleasant without luxurious extrava- 
gance. Why it reads like a story of the 
golden age. And yet this monarch, so 
estimable at home, was carrying fire, 
sword, and famine, through an unoffend- 
ing land, and countenancing atrocities 
that would have disgraced savages. 

Weakly as was his health, and fre- 
quently as his life had been despaired of, 
he yet survived his haughty queen, and 
took another, Henry of England’s sister 
Mary, then only fifteen years of age. 
This marriage brought about a great 
change at court, for the young queen was 
fond of gaiety and magnificence, and ban- 
quets and /é¢es were given to please her; 
and “the good king,” we are told in the 
“ History of Bayard,” “for the sake of his 
wife, totally altered his manner of living. 
Whereas before he used to dine at eight 
o’clock in the morning, he now did not 
dine till noon. He had also been accus- 
tomed to go to bed at six in the evening, 
and he now frequently sat up till midnight.” 
Even during the marriage festivities he 
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wes carried about on a litter, and these 
completed the dissolution of a frame al- 
ready worn out by disease. Three months 
after her espousals the young queen was a 
widow.* He died while meditating a new 
descent upon Italy; the past had not 
taught him wisdom any more than did 
the failures of his two predecessors prove 
a lesson to the next king. The follies of 
others never do, for each man considers 
himself to be free from the faults of his 
fellows, and so much wiser than they, 
that the story of their errors can never 
be applicable to himself. 

Very little can be added to what has 
been already said in the course of this ar- 
ticle upon the character of this king. It 
was not marked by any grand or states- 
manlike qualities; but, even after making 
all allowance for acts committed by his rep- 
resentatives during his absence from the 
seat of war, and be the difficulty of re- 
straining the brutal ferocity of the mer- 
cenaries of that age, it was disfigured by 
much perfidy and cruelty. On the other 
hand he was undoubtedly one of the best 
and gentlest kings that ever ruled over 
France; his reign was wholly free from 
bloody executions and internal dissen- 
sions ; only once, and that during his last 
years, did a foreign invader set foot in his 

ingdom; next to his ambition, the happi- 
ness of his subjects was the great object of 
his life, and under his rule they enjoyed a 
freedom and a prosperity which they had 
never before experienced, and which well 
entitled him to the epithet with which his 
name is coupled in history — “ THE 
FATHER OF HIS PEOPLE.” 


* Two months afterwards she married her former 
lover, Charles Brandon, Earl of Suffolk. 





From The Fortnightly Review. 
EARLY AUTUMN ON THE LOWER YANG- 
TZE. 

In Western lands the most welcome 
and most joyous of the seasons is the 
spring. In all ages poets have hymned 
its arrival, or invoked its approach. From 
sunny Italy to the chill and brumal north, 
they have sung the grateful change 
wrought upon the face of nature by the 
Favonian breeze, and the ethereal mild- 
ness of gentle spring. Its smiling sun- 
light and fertilizing showers, its promise 
of a warmer and more productive time, 
have excited the imaginations of many 
more than poets, and have enriched the 
speech of nations with pleasing metaphors. 
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The foreign sojourner in distant China, 
with half the globe between him and his 
Western home, hails with delight the ad- 
vent of a more sober season. Having 
passed over vast and stormy seas, he has 
changed not only climate, but his mind — 
at least in this. The stifling heat and 
heavy rains of July and August have 
passed away. The fiery fierceness of the 
summer sun is no longer to be dreaded, 
nor the sweltering temperature of a cloudy 
afternoon. Cool mornings and delicious 
evenings, with noons not too sultry, make 
up the early autumn day. A delicate 
azure, broken by the white of fleecy clouds, 
replaces the brazen ardor of the summer 
sky, or the heavy fall of cloud and mist of 
the rainy months. The soft moisture of 
the oppressive south-west wind is dis- 
pelled, and the reviving breezes of the 
north-east monsoon blow gaily. 

In the foreign settlements life enters 
upon a new phase. It is as though limbs 
were stretched and exercised after an in- 
terval of enforced repose. The Western 
stranger bethinks him of the sports and 
pastimes of his countrymen in their own 
land. The stable regains its interest; 
the race-committee is elected; the walls 
of the club-house display notices of the 
“autumn meeting,” and lists of the events 
of the approaching race-week. On roads, 
and on open ground near the settle- 
ment, Chinese grooms — quaint objects, 
clad, but for the incongruous exception 
of the strange head-gear of their nation, 
in strict equestrian costume —are en- 
countered leading out to exercise the 
“entries” for these events; diminutive 
steeds as carefully enveloped in the regu- 
lation clothing, as though just arrived 
from Eltham or the Wolds. But there 
are no such costly imports into China 
now. The golden age of foreign com- 
merce, when the trade lay in the hands of 
a few princely firms, has gone, and with 
it many extravagances. The senior and 
junior messes at the Hongs, with their 

ounteous table and ever-flowing wines, 
have disappeared, and no “ cracks ” come 
from Europe to dispute the prizes of the 
Chinese turf with the native princes. 

As autumn comes on, sportsmen look 
to their guns. The flight o1 birds moving 
southward is noted at seaports farther 
north, and the house-boat — most commo- 
dious of river conveyances — is prepared. 
On all sides there are symptoms of a 
cooler air. The punkah is unhooked 
from the ceiling, the punkah-coolie is paid 
off, and fireplaces and stoves are set in 
order. Even the mosquito-curtain disap- 
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pears from the bedroom, —this last being 
perhaps the most welcome of all the signs 
of autumn. Summer migrants from 
Shang-hai to cooler and more salubrious 
spots —to the heights and baths of Ha- 
kone, and the sea-bathing of Chefoo — re- 
turn home. Passengers begin to arrive 
from Europe, and homeward-bound steam- 
ers carry but few away. Foreign admirals 
come in their flag-ships, mustering their 
squadrons in the Woo-Sung River, and 
announce their arrival by thundering sa- 
lutes. The anchorage is filled with steam- 
ers and stately clipper ships. The streets 
of the foreign settlement are crowded 
with a busy population, foreign and 
Chinese — officers, merchants, sailors on 
shore from the ships, braves from the 
camp outside the south gate of the native 
city, Chinese coolies and servants, jostle 
each other ina living stream as wide as 
that which flows through Cheapside at 
noon. Onthe Bund —the wide esplanade 
that embanks the river — pass and repass, 
in endless ebb and flow, handsome equi- 
pages, in which ride fashionably-dressed 
European ladies, jia-rik-shas, or man- 
power carriages, and the high-wheeled 
barrows, the hackney-coach of eastern 
China. The Bund itself is a scene worth 
notice : a few years ago it was a foul, un- 
wholesome marsh, scoured with runlets 
made by the receding tide. Now it rivals 
the quays of Paris. Well-kept and pret- 
tily laid-out gardens adorn its widest part. 
It is edged with bungalows embowered in 
shrubs and flowers, spacious consular res- 
idences, and imposing buildings, the prem- 
ises of banks and great public companies, 
thronged with Western clerks and native 
shrojfs and compradores. The styles of 
architecture are various — some stately, 
some fantastic. The prevailing style in- 
clines to the classical, and is, according to 
the local jest, not Doric, but compradoric. 
But the whole is not without a certain 
grandeur and an air of wealth. 

Twelve miles lower down the Wong-pu 
—the branch of the Yang-tze which flows 
past Shang-hai—the stream is crossed 
by a bar of mud and silt, which precludes 
the approach to the city of heavy vessels. 
Therefore the huge ironclads and great 
frigates of the Western admirals lie 
moored below it, off the village of Woo- 
Sung. Their presence imparts liveliness 
toa usually dreary spot. Abreast of where 
they lie stand but three houses of Euro- 
pean build, of which one is deserted; 
another is the office of the Great Northern 
Telegraph Company, the pioneer of tele- 
graph enterprise in China. The banks 
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on either side are low and uniformly flat. 
The entrance to the river from the wide 
embouchure of the great Yang-tze recalls 
the lower Scheldt. Indeed, not in the 
configuration of the ground alone can a 
resemblance be traced to the Low Coun- 
tries of western Europe. A fleet of high- 
sterned craft, such as Vandervelde might 
have painted, is working up the river with 
a favorable tide. Clumps of green pop-. 
lars break the sky-line, and diversify the 
dead level of the scene. Beneath their 
shade here and there come down to slake 
their thirst in the river, groups of cattle, 
recalling the canvas of Cuyp. Berghem 
or Hobbema might have painted such 
landscapes as those on which the eye can 
rest on either side. 

The prospect of a stay of some weeks at 
Woo-Sung gave promise to the writer of but 
adreary time. Cut off by the twelve miles 
of steam — the regular highway — from the 
pleasures and conveniences of Shang-hai, 
Occidentals, doomed to loiter below the 
bar, might well be forgiven their grum- 
blings at the dulness of the place. The 
shooting-season had not yet begun, or at 
any rate had hardly begun in these thickly 
populated plains. That unfailing re- 
source of the sailor on shore — riding on 
horseback — was denied in this roadless 
district. A whirling current and muddy 
fore-shores precluded all hope of that most 
cheerful of naval recreations — hauling 
the seine. Kicking a football about the 
narrow strip of meadow that intervened 
between the embankment and the stream, 
or attempting sphairistiké on a polygonal 
scrap of rugged lawn, would inevitably 
grow tiresome when the ball in one case 
was being perpetually kicked into the 
river, or in the other being knocked into a 
fetid drain. Resignation came at length, 
and was in some sort a solace; anda 
conscientious attempt was make to take 
advantage of whatsoever was interesting 
and novel in the surrounding scene. 

To some at least the attempt turned out 
to be by no means unsuccessful. There 
was an air of strangeness about all that 
was seen and heard — about place, people, 
and occupations — which long retained its 
freshness and the pleasure-giving faculty 
of a new sensation. There was some- 
thing almost startling in the obtrusive 
contact daily, nays hourly, observed be- 
tween ancient habits and the most recent 
phases of modern civilization. A mile 
farther down the stream, the brilliant 
flame of a Western lighthouse of the new- 
est pattern gleamed throughout the night. 
A long line of telegraph posts stood 
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untly up from the level fields. An end- 
ess succession of steamers — provided 
with the latest improvements in construc- 
tion and equipment — passed and repassed, 
bound up or down the Yang-tze, or to or 
from the coast-ports north and south of 
the great river. Whilst within a stone’s 
throw of the water’s edge slumbered, as it 
were, in perfect unconsciousness of all 
these symptoms of progress, the China of 
Confucius. On the water the vivacity of 
the scene was heightened by depth of 
contrast. Huge river steamers, such as 
ascend the St. Lawrence or crowd the 
leveés at New Orleans, were constantly 
oing to, or returning from, Hankow, six 
hundred miles above the mouth of the 
great stream, their decks crowded with 
natives of the middle kingdom, and their 
names inscribed in Chinese characters on 
their paddle-boxes. A whole fleet of trad- 
ing vessels of recent European type plied 
between Shang-hai and the other ports, 
bearing the dragon flag, which it has be- 
come a convention of the sea to recognize 
as the ensign of China. Trim ships of 
the Peninsular and Oriental Company and 
the statelier vessels of the AZessageries 
Maritimes threaded their way amidst 
fleets of junks of a form so ancient as to 
have been familiar in these waters before 
the alluvial flats on either hand were laid 
down. The stillness of the early autumn 
morning air was perpetually broken by a 
noisy concert of sailors’ voices. The 
deep song of the Western leadsmen call- 
ing the soundings, and the sharp orders of 
the European pilots, mingled with the 
chant of the Chinese mariners, hoisting 
the sails of mat, or celebrating their re- 
turn from the open sea by the loud 
crackle of fireworks exploded in sacrifice 
to the river-god. Smart pilot-schooners, 
trim and saucy as Solent yachts, skimmed 
lightly over the smooth surface of the 
stream. Whilst the lumbering junks of 
Amoy and Ningpo, with their multiplicity 
of masts and towering poops, dropped 
slowly down to run home again before the 
monsoon, which, with Oriental patience, 
had been awaited for nigh six months. 
Once landed on the river-shore, the 
stranger left behind him almost all trace 
of Western intrusion, save indeed when 
an occasional backward glance revealed 
above the trees the tall masts of foreign 
vessels, or a black cloud of coal-smoke 
from the funnel of a steamer. The land- 
scape was as strange and foreign as were 
the inhabitants and their.customs. For 
many miles to the right and to the left, to 
the front and on the other side of the 
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river, stretched the wide level of a vast 
alluvial plain, which in less than a thou- 
sand — has grown up between the 
city of Shang-hai and the sea, Roads 
there were none, but between the fields 
there were numerous smooth but narrow 
paths on which pedestrians could walk 
easd#y and comfortably in Indian file. 
The top of the embankment of the river 
offered a convenient, but rather round- 
about way to Shang-hai. The path which 
ran along its summit for some seven or 
eight English miles met, six miles below 
the city, the broad and well-kept espla- 
nade, known as ¢he Point road, one of 
several handsome drives, constructed by 
the municipal council of the foreign set- 
tlement. A little farther inland was a 
broad strip of uncultivated land reserved, 
and in some shape actually put in order, 
for what will be the first railway in China. 
But that this is crossed in several places 
by broad canals, it would soon become 
the high-road between Woo-Sung and the 
city. As it was, our road —the usual one 
—wound in its greater length between 
fields and farmhouses, through villages, 
and past temples in the most perplexing 
meanderings. Canals and streams had to 
be crossed on bridges of:long slabs of 
stone, sometimes double, but often only 
single, and so narrow as to make crossing 
a somewhat precarious undertaking. 

The whole surface of the plain was cov- 
ered with the autumn cotton-crop still 
standing. The economic husbandry of 
China Tee hold of every bit of ground, 
and not a single rood was lying fallow. In 
the spring this vast extent of cotton-cov- 
ered ground, now a snowy expanse of 
fleecy bolls, starred here and there with 
bright sulphur-yellow blossom, had been 
one huge field of waving corn. Durin 
the rainy months, such is the fertility o 
the rich alluvial soil, it had whee so its 
third crop — namely, rice. There was an 
air of quiet, of peace and plenty, pervad- 
ing the whole district. Its denizens 
seemed neither to heed nor to require the 
products of other lands. Villages there 
were none to be seen. The inhabitants 
dwelt in single homesteads, or in snug cot- 
tages, collected in little groups, like tiny 
hamlets, of three or four. These pleas- 
antly diversified the landscape. Clumps 
of trees from between which peered out 
the quaint, curved roof, so marked a feat- 


* “The custom-house officer was in A.D. tror or- 
dered to remove to Shang-hai, which then became the 
seaport, and rapidly increased in_ importance.” — 
** Shang-hai Considered Socially.” By H. Lang. 2nd 
edit., p. 5 Shanghai, 1875. 
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ure of the architecture of eastern China, 
cut the sky-line, and redeemed the view 
from the dull monotony of an endless 
plain. The farms bore the aspect of 
being owned by the well-to-do. As the 
narrow pathway passed in front of each 
prosperous-looking homestead, it widened 
into a smooth esplanade. On the one 
hand a broad trench divided the roadway 
from the fields; on the other ran a neat 
lattice fence, deftly woven of split bamboo 
— often overgrown with a luxuriant creeper 
which surrounded the little garden and 
the various farm-buildings. Within this 
fence stood the stately trees which over- 
shadowed the roofs, and rows of a slim 
and graceful bamboo growing not in clus- 
ters as farther south but in single stems. 
The little plot between the house-walls 
and the paling was planted with lettuces 
and other vegetables. The Chinese hus- 
bandman grudges even a corner to garden 
flowers ; but here and there bloomed a few 
asters or chrysanthemums which would 
put our Temple-garden shows to shame ; 
and, once in a way, the gorgeous crimson 
of the gigantic Chinese cockscomb glowed 
against the dingy background of the farm- 
house wall. The first tints of autumn 
were already deepening on the leaves, and 
rich yellows, browns, and reds added col- 
or to a picture which would otherwise 
have presented too great a sameness of 
hue. 

The dwellings invariably faced the espla- 
nade, and filled up an interval in the fence 
which joined them at either end. We will 
describe one. It was long and low, with- 
out an upper story. The principal room 
was in the centre, and was entered by 
wide folding-doors. Within it the mem- 
bers of the family who were not in the 
fields could be seen at meals, or at indoor 
work. Some few, perhaps, were weaving 
long strips of coarse cotton cloth on the 
esplanade in front. Ata window was an 
aged dame whirling a spinning-wheel, or 
turning the rollers of the simple machine 
that frees the white tufts of cotton from 
the seeds. A sharp, twanging sound is- 
sued from a chamber at the side. By in- 
quiry we learnt that it was caused by 
young lads “teazing” the cotton into thin 
flakes with a quaint implement like a fid- 
dle-bow. The stranger was received with 
civility, or rather with that absence of in- 
civility which seems the sum-total of po- 
liteness among the Chinese. 

A hideous chorus, set up by the yelping 
curs which infested every homestead in 
the neighborhood; a sharp reproof from 
the farmer or his lads, which produced si- 
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lence or low and scarcely audible growls; 
a ready response, in pantomime, to a ques- 
tion in the same form as to the way; and 
then a relapse into silence and busy labor, 
as though no one of foreign race was 
within a league — such was the stranger’s 
only greeting. 

The children and the younger women 
retreated within the gates, or back to the 
farther corners of the room, when the 
strange face of the “barbarian” was seen 
approaching. The former had already 
donned their winter clothing, as early and 
late the autumn air was fresh and nipping. 
The blue blouses and leggings, quilted 
and stuffed with cotton, were piled on one 
above another, till the little wearers looked 
like miniature balloons. The gait of the 
women, with their poor pinched feet, ac- 
cording to the universal custom in these 
northern provinces, was ungraceful in the 
extreme, and they toddled about in so un- 
certain a manner as to excite astonish- 
ment at their untiring industry in the 
fields. Their dress was tasteless in shape 
and color; and their features lacked even 
the slight share of good looks possessed 
by their sisters of the provinces farther 
south. 

There was little to attract the stranger 
to stay, or to induce him to investigate the 
style and processes of the native farm. 
Foul odors assailed his sense of smell as 
soon as he approached one of these latter. 
The ditch between the homestead and the 
fields was but a fetid sewer. Unutterable 
horrors were collected beneath the win- 
dows by the wayside, and the filth of the 
garments of men, women, and children 
was such as must be seen to be believed. 
The comfort and even abundance, of which 
sO many signs were evident, was overlaid 
by a superlativeness of dirt which the 
squalor attendant on the most abject pov- 
erty can hardly match. The visitor gladly 
turned away to continue his walk, and to 
contemplate scenes which could only be 
enjoyed when looked at from afar. 

Some way off from the farm rose a pile 
of buildings, evidently those of a temple, 
as shown by two po ber poles in front. 
The walls, once vermilion, had faded 
through age and neglect to a dull orange. 
The ridge of the curved roof was orna- 
mented with the scaly dragons so common 
in the ecclesiastical architecture of the 
country. Seen from a distance, there was 
a certain picturesqueness in the group. 
The orange tint harmonized not inaptly 
with the autumn hues of the surrounding 
groves. The bright green and yellow 
enamel of the earthenware monsters on 
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the rooftree, seen through Charles Lamb’s 
“lucid atmosphere of fine Cathay,” bright- 
ened a prospect not too wealthy in gay 
colors. On close inspection the charm 
of a distant view faded away. The build- 
ings were little better than squalid barns. 
A wide opening in the front exposed an 
interior with three altars, and three hideous 
deities bedizened with a tawdry finery, 
rendered almost ghastly by filth and dust. 
A gateway at the side admitted to an ill- 
paved courtyard. On one side were the 
dwellings of the priests and keepers of 
the temple, storehouses, and hay-lofts ; 
on the other an odd museum of spare di- 
vinities, clad, as the cold weather had 
approached, in faded garments of quilted 
cotton. 

Here and there the plain was dotted 
with mounds of many sizes and varied 
shapes, the sepulchres of many genera- 
tions of farmers of these lower Yang-tze 
shores. Some of these mounds were 
freshly made, and preserved their strictly 
conical form and sharp apex. Others 
were fading into the dead level around 
them, and were being more and more en- 
croached upon by the ploughs and spades 
of the practically-minded descendants of 
the departed agriculturalists sleeping be- 
neath. These | rene were not the only 
objects which marked the burial-places of 
the dead. Occasionally, tombs of brick 
with black-tiled roofs and whitewashed 
walls — iainiature copies of the houses of 
the living—were met with, In many 
cases unburied coffins, sometimes perhaps 
lightly covered with a thin thatch of straw, 
were lying in the fields waiting till the 
priests should declare the geomantic condi- 
tions suitable for committing their mould- 
ering contents to the ground. 

Turning from these, we came upon a 
very different scene in the drama of life. 
Harsh but not discordant music was heard 
coming from a little troop conveying a 
bride to her new home. In front marched 
two musicians, one with a trumpet, the 
other with a kind of fife, from which in- 
struments they occasionally drew out the 
fragments of atune. The bride was hid- 
den within the recesses of a scarlet-cov- 
ered chair. The bearers and musicians 
were decked with unusual finery in honor 
of the occasion. Smart official hats with 
saucer brims and crimson tassels were on 
their heads, and loose garments of blue 
silk, covered, but scarcely hid, their own 
private rags. Behind the chair, on litters 
and frames of wood, painted a bright ver- 
milion, were borne the bridal presents, and 
the viands to be consumed at the wedding- 
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feast — sweetmeats, vegetables, and small 
roasted pigs. A few friends or relatives 
brought up the rear of the small cortége as 
it wound and was lost to sight among the 
tombs. 

In its many turnings the path again led 
the visitor to the near neighborhood of 
the river. More music of the same kind,, 
but somewhat more solemn and sonorous, 
was audible upon the right. From behind 
a clump of trees and bamboos, in which a 
snug homestead lay embowered, emerged 
a long procession. In front came the 
musicians, then several men carrying 
staves, then a gaily-dressed object on a 
triumphal chair, and then a body of men 
and a very few women; all of whom to- 
gether—perforce moving along the nar- 
row path in single file — made up a goodly 
show. Upon the triumphal chair was 
seated, in gorgeous robes of scarlet, with 
a tinsel crown and jewels, a divinity of 
wood with a pink complexion, a long black 
beard, and Aryan features. The chair was 
borne high on the necks of four stalwart 
coolies; and by its side, steadying it as it 
swayed to and fro in its passage along the 
narrow way, walked with difficulty, owing 
to the narrowness of the path, a grave 
citizen of the higher class. Lictors, bear- 
ing stout staves, formed a_body-guard. 
All— bearers, lictors, musicians — wore a 
peculiar head-dress, a kind of tall, flower- 
pot-shaped hat, with a brim not unlike 
those seen in illustrations of the life of our 
English Puritans. 

As the procession passed in front of the 
homesteads, the inmates came out and ex- 
ploded whole strings of crackers. In front 
of many houses small altars were placed, 
on which were burning slender scarlet 
tapers, and little sheaves of incense sticks 
placed in censers of brass or earthenware. 
Children were brought out by their moth- 
ers, and taught to render obeisance — 
to chin-chin, as the expression in the 
“ Pidgin” dialect is —to the image as it 
was carried by. The blasts of music grew 
louder and louder, gongs were sounded, 
more crackers were exploded, and the pro- 
cession turned off to wind about amongst 
the fields. Strange and grotesque as it all 
was, it still reminded the spectator of the 
periodical outings of St. Spiridione to bless 
the vineyards of the olive-groves of Corfu. 
Its meaning was thus explained in 
“ Pidgin” by a bystander who had a slight 
knowledge of that wonderful dialect. 
Thrice a year the divinity is carried forth 
in solemn procession, that sickness may 
be warded off from the country. 

A collection of ¢#mudi lying in one spot, 
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rather closer together than usual, formed 
quite a hillock on the unending plain. 
Thither the procession wended its way, 
and on the summit of the eminence, in 
front of a table beneath an awning, the 
image was deposited. An attendant fired 
off four barrels of a quaint petard, volleys 
of crackers were exploded, and a fire was 
lighted on the ground before the image. 
A bonze, with completely shaven head, 
then advanced, recited a fos prayer, and 
scattered bowlfuls of cooked rice on all 
sides. Piles of Chinese offertory money, 
made of gold and silver paper, were offered 
up and burned in the fire. The bonze 
rang a bell and said more prayers; the 
image was lifted up in its chair, and the 
procession moved onward on its way. 

A small temple stood not far off. In 
its main hall the divinities were being re- 
galed with a sumptuous banquet. Three 
long tables covered with viands — sweet- 
meats, fruits, vegetables, and the inevita- 
ble roasted pig — were stretched athwart 
the pavement of the hall. At the upper 
end of each were placed three images, both 
male and female, all bedizened with a 
tawdry finery of tinsel and inferior silk. 
Here was a veritable dectisternium,; ona 
small provincial scale it is true, but per- 
haps not an inexact reproduction of the 
great epulum Fovis held ages ago in the 
Roman capitol. Crowds of peasants were 
standing outside looking on. In the court 
in front were piled strange-looking instru- 
ments of music —fifes, trumpets of pro- 
digious length, and guitars made of snake- 
skin. 

In these sights there was nothing to 
recall even the existence of the Western 
nations, whose great outpost of commerce 
was so near at Shang-hai, and whose ships 
were covering the great river close at 
hand. But as the path along the river- 
bank was followed, many evidences of 
Western influence, and a quaint grafting 
of Western customs upon those of the 
middle kingdom were apparent. Woo- 
Sung was the scene of a smart action in 
the first war with a European power in 
which China was ever engaged, and long 
lines of parapet, forming a straddling and 
inefficient defence, pierced with many em- 
brasures, could be traced upon the banks. 
But behind them a new work was rising, 
built upon different principles. Huge 
casemates were being constructed of balks 
of timber and iron plates from Europe, in- 
tended to hold guns as heavy as any that 
Woolwich can produce.* These works 


* The successful construction of the 81-ton gun was 
not then known in China. 
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will be truly formidable to any enemy at- 
tempting to attack them in front. But the 
Chinese engineers, in carrying out the 
plans of foreigners, have had still some 
loyalty to ancient custom. So the forts 
were open in the rear,-and were so placcd 
that ships can lie behind an angle of the 
shore out of fire, and destroy the defend- 
ers. 

Hundreds of men were at work hurryin 
on the construction. A large force of sol- 
diers was lying in several entrenched camps 
close to. These men were disciplined and 
drilled in the English manner, and ma- 
neeuvred in obedience to words of com- 
mand givenin English. They were armed 
with rifles, both breech and muzzle load- 
ing, which they often practised with at 
targets on the shore. But at least one 
contingent of troops was still armed with 
spears and battle-axes; and it was a sight 
almost too suggestive to be comic, to wit- 
ness a body of these exercising according 
to ancient fashion, and to an excessive 
tom-toming of a native drum, on the same 
parade-ground with comrades who com- 
plied with such directions as “ Attention!” 
and “ Quick march!” Large mud forti- 
fications protected the camps. A com- 
mon shape was that of a square, bastioned 
at the corners. The bastions bore some 
resemblance to those of Vauban, and were 
large enough to allow of an efficient flank 
defence; but the engineers had adhered 
to ancient plans, and had made their bas- 
tions mere solid masses of earth, and 
therefore shams. Imposing-looking ca- 
ponnidres and tenailles protected the cur- 
tains, but they were too slight to stop the 
passage even of a grapeshot. 

Off the village a squadron of men-of-war 
junks lay at anchor. They were guily 
dressed with flags —tricolors, white en- 
signs with vermilion characters upon 
them, and crimson streamers marked with 
legends in black. Higher up among the 
Western craft were handsome steam gun- 
boats and a frigate, all armed with Krupp 
and Armstrong guns, with engines and 
hulls constructed by native artificers at 
Shang-hai or Foo-chow. The force of 
contrast could hardly go farther than in 
that presented by these two squadrons. 
Both were bravely decked with colors, 
those of the new type as well as their con- 
sort junks. A new viceroy, who was to 
fix his seat at Nanking, was expected, and 
the vessels had mustered to do him hon- 
or. 
He arrived in due time. In the early 
morning his vessel approached. The 
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spectators. Long lines of crimson ban- 
ners gleamed through the slight mist just 
dispersing before the rising sun. The 
junks saluted with crackers and their guns 
of ancient form. More regular salutes 
were fired from the batteries by the troops 
on shore. The sailors of the frigate ran 
aloft, and manned the yards in imitation 


of the ceremonies obtaining in Western 


navies. There wasa pleasant freshness 
in the gelid autumn air; and the waving 
banners and gay flags added brightness to 
an interesting scene. The viceroy was 
Shenpao-Shan, a friend to foreigners, of 
whom it has been said, that he never took 
a bribe or perpetrated a “squeeze.” The 
significance of such merits will be under- 
stood by- all who know anything of a 
country cursed with that vilest of all gov- 
ernments, a literary bureaucracy. 

The pure serenity of this day was fol- 
lowed, as usual, by a brilliantly moon-lit 
night. Sleep came readily to many, to 
whom the heat of summer nights else- 
where had long denied it, and those who 
had visited numerous climes, agreed that 
few possess greater charms than does 
early autumn in far eastern China. 

CyPRIAN A. G. BRIDGE. 





From The Sunday Magazine. 
ZACHARY MACAULAY. 


BY W. G. BLAIKIE, D.D. Vs 


THE book-reading world has been enjoy- 
ing a great treat in the “ Life of Lord Ma- 
caulay,” written by his nephew, George 
Otto Trevelyan, M.P. The nephew has 
caught something of his uncle’s charm of 
style, and happy treatment of biograph- 
ical materials, and has produced a book 
which will long rank among our best-writ- 
ten biographies. And in many points, 
Macaulay, as drawn in this book, ranks 
higher in public estimation at this day 
than he did three months ago. The deep 
family affection which now comes to light, 
his love and reverence for his parents, and 
his almost romantic attachment to his 
younger sisters, give warmth and color to 
a character that formerly seemed cold and 
hard. His conscientious industry and 
thoroughness in work; his constant en- 
deavor to act fairly; his abhorrence of all 
wrong, falsehood, and selfishness; his 
deep interest in the welfare of mankind, 
and sense of obligation to do all he could 
to promote it, reveal a higher and nobler 
character than the outer world knew of. 
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On one point of awful interest — his per- 
sonal relation to God and the character of 
his unseen life —no light has been thrown 
in this biography. We close the book 
with a chill on our hearts; we leave his 
body-in Westminster Abbey, but are shown 
no bright vista opening beyond. 

There is another figure conspicuous in 
these volumes, which attracts many an 
eye, and wherever it is studied, leaves a 
profound impression. It is Zachary Ma- 
caulay, the father of the peer. His name 
was already familiar as one of the Clap- 
ham sect, one of the noble band whose 
labors gave the death-blow to slavery in 
the dominions of the British empire. Sir 
James Stephen, in his well-known volume 
of ecclesiastical biography, had devoted 
two or three pages to him among the 
other members of the “ Clapham sect,” 
but they were of such a kind as to stimu- 
late curiosity rather than satisfy it. It is 
from the memoir of Lord Macaulay that, 
for the first time, we learn somewhat fully 
what manner of man this Zachary Macau- 
lay was. No.common man, certainly. 
Not particularly attractive, as regards his 
natural character — perhaps we should 
say the opposite of attractive. Hugh 
Miller used to say of the national Scottish 
character that, apart from religion, it was 
ungainly and uninteresting. The remark 
might very fairly have been made of Zach- 
ary Macaulay. And with equal truth it 
might have been said that religion made 
him a hero, a patriot, a dear friend, a be- 
loved and honored parent. Many of his 
qualities reappeared in his son; but, 
strange to say, in the son they appeired 
dissociated from that profound spirituality 
which in the father was the fountain of 
them all. 

Zachary Macaulay was born at the 
manse of Cardross, on the banks of the 
Clyde, in the year 1768. His father was 
minister of the parish of Cardross, and 
was the father of a numerous family, of 
which Zachary was a younger son. All 
that we know of his early training is con- 
tained in three lines of Sir James Stephen’s 
essay. “Trained in the hardy habits of 
Scotland in ancient times, he had received 
from his father much instruction in theol- 
ogy, with some Latin and a little Greek.” 
The religious instruction seems to have 
been carried by divine power with great 
force to the centre of his being. While 
yet a boy, he was sent to the West Indies 
as book-keeper on an estate, where he soon 
rose to be manager. From the first his 
soul was intensely grieved by what he 
saw of slavery, a system which the in- 
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stincts of his heart as well as his reading 
of the Bible showed to be inconsistent 
with the will of God. He tried for a 
while to mitigate the evils which he could 
not prevent, but by-and-by he felt his posi- 
tion unendurable, and in his twenty-fourth 

ear, abandoning a pursuit which promised 

im early wealth and distinction, he re- 
turned home to commence the world 
anew. His next situation was in the dead- 
ly climate of Sierra Leone. It had been 
resolved to establish there a city of ref- 
uge for slaves, —a colony of emancipated 
negroes; and young Macaulay was ap- 
pointed second member of the Council, 
where, soon after his arrival, he succeeded 
to the position and duties of governor. 

It turned out to be the very place for 
him, as he proved to be the very man for 
the place. All the more, that the colony 
had enemies without and troubles within; 
slave-traders without, who were enraged 
at the spoiling of their business, and with- 
in, a motley company of negroes from 
Jamaica, London, and Nova Scotia, excel- 
lent at eating, but miserable at working. 
Extraordinary patience, self-control, and 
courage were needed for such a post. 
“ His very deficiencies,” says Mr. Trevel- 
yan, “stood him in good stead; for in the 
presence of the elements with which he 
had to deal, it was well for him that nature 
had denied him any sense of the ridicu- 
lous. Unconscious of what was absurd 
around him, and incapable of being flur- 
ried, frightened, or fatigued, he stood as a 
centre of order and authority amidst the 
seething chaos of inexperience and insub- 
ordination. The staff was miserably in- 
sufficient, and every officer in the com- 
pany had to do duty for three in a climate 
such that a man is fortunate if he can find 
health for the work of one during a contin- 
uous twelve-month. The governor had to 
be in the counting-house, the law-court, the 
school, and even the chapel. He posted 
ledgers, he decided causes, he conducted 
correspondence with the directors at home, 
he visited neighboring potentates, he 
preached sermons, and performed mar- 
riages. . . . He made a point of allotting 
the lightest work to the negroes who could 
read and write; and such was the stimulat- 
ing effect of this system upon education 
that he confidently looked forward to the 
time when there would be few in the col- 
ony unable to read the Bible.” 

The settlement was exposed to utter 
ruin in 1794 bya squadron of eight French 
sail, commanded by “ Citizen Allemand,” 
containing as villanous a set of sans- 
culottes as even the republic could muster. 





One Sunday morning the squadron moored 
within musket-shot of the quay, and swept 
the streets for two hours with grape and 
bullets; thereafter the apostles of liberty 
landed, plundered, hacked, shot, gutted on 
every side; the whole town was reduced 
to ruins; museum, library, philosophical 
instruments smashed and torn to pieces; 
books that had any resemblance to the 
Bible treated with especial contempt; 
poultry and pigs were wantonly slain; 
even a favourite musk-cat killed and eaten. 
Any ordinary man would have been filled 
with disgust and despair. Macaulay wait- 
ed for help from home, and patiently set 
himself to build up the desolations. Hap- 
piys he did not starve ; for his own people, 
infected with the spirit of plunder, had 
stolen a good share of the provision stores, 
and when the French departed they were 
compelled to disgorge. 

A year after, he paid a visit to England 
for the benefit of his health. On this 
occasion he fell in love with a Quaker 
young lady, Miss Mills, who returned his 
affection, but whose friends positively 
refused to allow her to go with him to 
Sierra Leone. Macaulay returned alone 
early in 1796. He remained for three 
years and a half, till the colony had been 
set on its feet, and had begun to assume 
an air of prosperity. Returning to En- 
gland, he achieved his marriage, and be- 
came secretary to the company, continu- 
ing in this capacity his services to a people 
for whom he felt that he had received his 
very being from God. 

His eldest son, Thomas Babington 
Macaulay, was born on October 25th, 1800, 
at Rothley Temple, the house of Thomas 
Babington, who had married one of the 
Cardross Macaulays. The interest of his 
life from this point divides between the 
career of his son, who from his very 
infancy was a prodigy of genius, and the 
campaign against slavery, in which he 
bore a most important part. Mr. Macau- 
lay gave all due encouragement to his son 
for the cultivation of his unrivalled intel- 
lectual powers, but never eulogized him. 
On the contrary, in dealing with him he 
rather depreciated him. If he had heard 
of him speaking loudly and confidently at 
school, he pointed out the unseemliness of 
such a tone. If he found him desultory, 
impulsive, romantic, careless of dress and 
appearance, and writing a horrible hand, 
he strove to make him orderly, thoughtful, 
business-like. Especially in his earlier 
years he sought to imbue him with his 
own deep religious convictions. No doubt, 
while highly pleased with the lad in many 
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ways, he was disappointed with him in 
some. Young Macaulay had a deep rev- 
erence and even love for his father, but 
must have felt, as he grew up, that, in 
reference to his deepest convictions, there 
was a widening gulf between them. Evi- 
dently, too, Tom became more and more 
the real ruler of the house. By his broth- 
ers and sisters he was absolutely idolized. 
His influence led them to share his lit- 
erary tastes, and especially his love of 
novels. To all novels his father was at 
first opposed. He came, however, to tol- 
erate what he could not approve. But he 
warned his family very strongly against 
reading novels in the forenoon, —a prac- 
tice which he likened to drinking drams in 
the morning. 

Zachary Macaulay was editor of the 
Christian Observer, and on one occasion 
he inserted in his magazine an anonymous 
letter in favor of novels, especially those 
of Fielding and Smollett. He did not 
know at the time that the writer was his 
own son, then in his sixteenth year, oth- 
erwise he might have hesitated about in- 
serting a communication which brought 
down on him the most violent remon- 
strances from scandalized contributors, 
one of whom informed the public that he 
had committed the obnoxious number to 


the flames, and should thenceforth cease’ 


to take in the magazine. 

It is a very common impression that 
earnest men, like Zachary Macaulay, were 
severe in their domestic rule, and very 
stern in their exactions. This is shown 
by Mr. Trevelyan to be a mistake, and as 
he sets himself in this particular to meet 
the misrepresentation of Thackeray in 
‘The Newcomes,” his words are all the 
more worthy of notice. “The method of 
education in vogue among the Clapham 
families was simple without being severe. 
In the spacious gardens and commodious 
houses of an architecture, already dating a 
century back, which surrounded the Com- 
mon, there was plenty of freedom and 

ood-fellowship, and reasonable enjoyment 
or young and old alike. Here again 
Thackeray has not done justice to a soci 
ety that united the mental culture and the 
intellectual activity which are developed 
by the neighborhood of a great capital, 
with the wholesome quiet and the homely 
ways of country life. Hobson and Brian 
Newcome are‘not fair specimens of the 
effect of Clapham influences of the second 
generation. There can have been little 
that was narrow, and nothing vulgar, in a 
training which produced Samuel Wilber- 
force, and Sir James Stephen, and Charles 
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and Robert Grant, and Lord Macaulay. 
The plan on which children were brought 
up in the chosen home of the Low Church 
party, during its golden age, will bear 
comparison with systems about which, in 
their day, the world was supposed never 
to tire of hearing, although their ultimate 
results have been small indeed.” 

Though Lord Macaulay never became a 
Claphamite himself, he showed a profound 
regard for them. Especially he showed 
his appreciation of them as men of great 
power in moving mankind. Writing to one 
of his sisters in 1844, he said, “I think 
Stephen’s article on the Clapham sect the 
best thing he ever did. I do not think 
with you that the Claphamites were men 
too obscure for such delineation. The 
truth is, that from that little knot of men 
emanated all the- Bible societies, and al- 
most all the missionary societies, in the 
world. The whole organization of the 
Evangelical party was their work. The 
share which they had in providing means 
for the education of the people was great, 
They were really the destroyers of the 
slave-trade and of slavery. Many of those 
whom Stephen describes were public men 
of the greatest weight. Lord Teign- 
mouth governed India at Calcutta. Grant 
governed India in Leadenhall Street, 
Stephen’s father was Perceval’s right-hand 
man in the House of Commons. It is 
needless to speak of Wilberforce. .... 
Thornton, to my surprise, thinks the pas- 
sage about my father unfriendly. I de- 
fended Stephen. The truth is, that he 
asked my permission to draw a portrait of 
= father for the Edinburgh Review. 1 
told him that I had only to beg that he 
would not give it the air of a puff; a thin 
which, for myself and for my friends, 
dread more than any attack. My influ- 
ence over the review is so well known that 
a mere eulogy of my father appearing in 
that work would only call forth derision. 
I therefore am really glad that Stephen 
has introduced into his sketch some little 
characteristic traits which, in themselves, 
were not beauties.” 

As to Zachary Macaulay’s life in the 
cause of philanthropy after his return to 
England, its most conspicuous feature was 
his wonderful laboriousness. All the sect 
were men of great perseverance and pains- 
taking. Of Mr. Wilberforce and Mr. 
Babington it was often true that the slave- 
trade occupied them nine hours daily. 
Zachary Macaulay had business to attend 
to, a magazine to edit, and many other 
labors of love; but withal he was known 
as so thorough a man, that when Wilber. 
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force was at a loss for a piece of informa- 
tion, he used to say, “ Let us look it out 
in Macaulay.” Moreover, he enjoyed the 
confidential friendship of many men of 
literary eminence. Lord Brougham, Fran- 
cis Horner, and Sir James Mackintosh 
were among his correspondents at home ; 
and in France, Chateaubriand, Sismondi, 
the Duc de Broglie, Madame de Stael, and 
Dumont. In the manses of Scotland he 
had friends not a few, and on one occa- 
sion, in 1817, when Mr. and Mrs. Macau- 
lay took their son, then in his seventeenth 
year, with them on a Scottish tour, the 
oungster had a grievous complaint of the 
ong prayers and expositions which they 
encountered at the manses. In recording 
this circumstance respecting Lord Macau- 
lay, his sister, Lady Trevelyan, says, “I 
think, with all the love and reverence with 
which he regarded his father’s memory, 
there mingled a shade of bitterness that 
he had not met quite the encouragement 
and appreciation from him which he re- 
ceived from others. But such a son as he 
was! Never a disrespectful word or 
look; always anxious to please or amuse ; 
and at last he was the entire stay and sup- 
port of his father’s declining years.” 

Zachary Macaulay proved unfortunate 
in business in the latter period of his life. 
Clouds seem to have gathered round him, 
and his religion seems to have wanted 
that element of radiance that would have 
kept a smiling sky. It was a painful cir- 
cumstance that he died before his son’s 
return from India in 1838, and that the 
detention of the ship beyond the usual 
period prevented the meeting which both 
very eagerly desired. 

Sir James Stephen and Mr. Trevelyan 
concur in ascribing all that was noble in 
the life of Zachary Macaulay to the power 
of faith. Referring to his work at Sierra 
Leone, his grandson says, “ The secret of 
his character and of his actions lay in per- 
fect humility and -an absolute faith. 
Events did not discompose him, because 
they were sent by One who best knew his 
own purposes. He was not fretted by the 
folly of others, or irritated by their hostil- 
ity, because he regarded the worst or the 
humblest of mankind as objects, equally 
with himself, of the divine love and care. 
On all other points he examined himself 
so closely that the meditations of a sin- 
gle evening would fill many pages of diary ; 

ut so completely in his case had the fear 
of God cast out all other fear, that amidst 
the gravest perils and the most bewilder- 
ing responsibilities, it mever occurred to 
him to question whether he was brave or 





not. He worked strenuously and un- 
ceasingly, never amusing himself from 
year’s end to year’s end, and shrinking 
from any public praise or recognition as 
from an unlawful gratification, because he 
was firmly persuaded that when all had 
been accomplished and endured, he was 
yet but an unprofitable servant, who had 
done that which was his duty to do.” 

Sir James Stephen indicates more clear- 
ly how the deeper life of the man over- 
came his natural defects. He talks of a 
countenance earnest and monotonous ; of 
gestures not easy and flexible, but firm 
and deliberate ; of overhanging brows that 
ever appeared fatigued, and of a figure 
athletic but ungraceful. Nevertheless 
there was an inward charm which excited 
towards this man, in his own chosen circle, 
a faith approaching to superstition, and 
a love rising to enthusiasm. He talks 
of a mind not naturally imaginative, to 
which self-devotion imparted an element 
of poetry; of a commonplace aspect and 
demeanor which it made impressive ; of 
a phlegmatic temper which it fired with 
energy; of a discursiveness which it 
brought to unity; and of a physical lan- 
guor to which it imparted dignity. “ His 
earthward affections,” says Sir James, 
“active and all-enduring as they were, 
could yet thrive without the support of 
human sympathy, because they were 
sustained by so abidinga sense of the 
divine presence, and so absolute a sub- 
mission to the divine will, as raised him 
habitually to that higher region where the 
reproach of man could not reach, and the 
praise of man might not presume to fol- 
low him.” 

It is all very well to eulogize the genial 
type of Christianity, of which recent years 
have given us some beautiful specimens. 
But there is something still higher in the 
earnest devotion and unbending principle 
of Zachary Macaulay, striving in ever 
action of his life to do not his own will, 
but the will of Him that sent him. 

Mr. Trevelyan tells us that his epitaph 
in Westminster Abbey is the only biog- 
raphy of — Macaulay that has been 
written, or is likely to be written. We 
are sorry to hear it. The diary of Zach- 
ary Macaulay must be a document of sin- 
gular interest. It would need to be dealt 
with by some wise but sympathetic spirit ; 
but it would shed most:interesting light 
ona career which will more and more 
command the admiration of Christian men. 
¥et even if Mr. Trevelyan’s surmise shall 
prove true —and he has the fulfilment of 
his prophecy in his own hands —it will 
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TRICKS OF MEMORY. 


be much for Zachary Macaulay to be re- 
membered as the man — 


WHO DURING FORTY SUCCESSIVE YEARS, 
PARTAKING IN THE COUNSELS AND THE LABORS 
WHICH, GUIDED BY FAVORING PROVIDENCE, 
RESCUED AFRICA FROM THE WOES 
AND THE BRITISH EMPIRE FROM THE GUILT 
OF SLAVERY AND THE SLAVE-TRADE, 
MEEKLY ENDURED THE TOIL, THE PRIVATION, 
AND THE REPROACH, 

RESIGNING TO OTHERS THE PRAISE AND THE 
REWARD. 





From The Queen. 
TRICKS OF MEMORY. 


THE tricks and feats, the oddities and 
uncertainties of memory, like the tricks 
and oddities of dreams, have exercised 
the attention of the learned for many gen- 
erations. How to account for them — by 
what process do they come about? What 
is memory in its essence, and how does it 
work? Is it a “molecular change in the 
particles of the brain,” according to the 
language of the scientists, or a “wave of 
mental life,” according to that of the spir- 
itualists and those antepenultimate rea- 
soners to whom the term “ mental life” 
has a meaning independent of physical 
conditions altogether? Who can tell? 
So far as we have gone, no one. As with 
the science of meteorology, so are we as 
yet only gathering materials for future 
lone and demonstrations on the matter of 
memory... . 

Memory is one of the faculties that can 
be improved by care and cultivation, and, 
above all, by forcing the attention. When 
people excuse themselves for forgetful- 
ness by saying, “I have such a bad mem- 
ory,” in nine cases out of ten they really 
mean, “I am so careless, so inattentive.” 
With a mind half-asleep, thoughts vague, 
wandering, dreaming, their attention float- 
ing everywhere like a leaf on a stream, 
not anchored, not concentrated, they hear 
what is said to them in a woolly, muffled 
kind of way, as one sees objects through 
a veil, or as the deaf hear an indistinct 
voice. Nothing makes a sharp impres- 
sion, simply because they are inattentive, 
and do not give their minds to the subject 
on hand; hence they forget all that the 
are told, and when chidden or reminded, 
plead their bad memory as an excuse for 
their wandering thoughts. Taken early, 
this kind of thing may be educated out of 
a person ; but if the habit of inattention is 
suffered to root, no after efforts will be of 
much avail; for the will weakens as habits 
strengthen, and there is, besides, the 
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accumulated force that belongs to continu- 
ance to be overcome. Hence the abso- 
lute necessity of gently correcting and 
sweeping out of a young mind this fatal 
habit of inattention, and thus improving 
that much-maligned “ memory,” which is 
not really in fault. This, however, does 
not touch the misfortune of a bad memory 
when a real defect of the brain, and not 
only the consequence of a ‘remediable 
cause. Bad memory comes from two 
things: either grave preoccupation — the 
place already filled and taken — by reason 
of much thought, or from the natural fail- 
ing of old age. A man who has the 
minute details of delicate experiments, 
say, to think of and calculate, can scarcely 
be expected to remember the name of 
the cook who was sent away last year. 
He has heard it twenty times and oftener ; 
but, inattentive from other causes than 
those which make our dreamy boy, our 
vague and wandering girl, oblivious of all 
that they should remember, he has forgot- 
ten it as if it had never been, and no efforts 
can recall it. 

In like manner, the memory wears out 
with age; and one of the first symptoms of 
that sad “ fall of the leaf,” which is so soon 
to leave us first bare and then dead, is in 
the difficulty which we have in remember- 
ing faces, facts, dates, and names, save 
such as belonged to early youth ; these are 
clamped fast on to our memory, but the 
later events hang loose, and drift away al- 
together. Some people have been known 
even to forget their own names, — which 
enosendortalte state of temporary imbecil- 
ity has happened to the writer of these 
lines, as also a total forgetfulness, for the 
moment, of the name and style of the 
dearest and most intimate friends pos- 
sessed. The consequence of this fact has 
been that more than once an introduction 
sought to be made between strangers and 
friends has been nothing more than an 
unintelligible muttering so far as these 
last are concerned. The stranger’s name 
was remembered with precision, but the 
friend’s vanished into space, and re- 
mained there. Again, too, short-sighted- 
ness generally includes a bad memory for 
faces, if not for facts. The cloudy ob- 
scurity of vision which gives outlines and 
general appearance rather than details, 
runs all faces, all people, into types, in- 
stead of keeping them distinct as individ- 
uals; by which the memory gets bewil- 
dered with those tormenting fallacies 
“false likenesses,” only too well known 
to short-sighted people, so that they are 
never quite sure of themselves, and do 
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not know if this person is he to whom 
they were introduced last night, nor what 
names belong to the faces which they do 
remember. Between thinking that they 
ought to know people whom they never saw 
in their lives before, and forgetting those 
whom they ought to remember, the lives 
of the short-sighted are weighted with a 
heavier burden than belongs to most; 
and, however disagreeable to others may 
be their forgetfulness, they are more de- 
serving of pity than censure. And if to 
the physical defect of eyesight is added 
much intercourse with the world and a 
crowd of acquaintances met at intervals, 
we come to the last degree of this kind of 
discomfort, and the ultimate misery to 
which want of memory for faces can 
bring the poor sufferer from this defect. 
All great people have had good mem- 
ories. It seems, indeed, as if this were 
one of the essential conditions for success. 
A good memory utilizes all that is learnt ; 
it is the true cumulative faculty by which 
days add treasure to treasure, soli y built 
up in the mind—not like those shifting 
sandheaps of acquirement, when the 
memory is bad, which are dispersed as 
soon as gathered. Great intellect joined 
to a bad memory is like a lame giant. 
The strength is there, but the ability to 
use it—nowhere! Every day begins, as 
it were, a new mental era in the life of 
such aone. He forgets much of the good 
got by him in the time that has gone, and, 
though he brings glorious faculties to the 
study of the subject undertaken at this 
moment, he does not bring the full expe- 
rience of that which he has gained before 
—the full value of that which he has 
already learnt. Hence no one with a 
treacherous memory can ever hope to 
become absolutely successful; and all 
those who have been world-famous have 
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had faithful and tenacious memories, 
quick, serviceable, and trustworthy. The 
royal memory is a proverb; but it embod- 
ies a truth greater than its apparent flun- 
keyism, in the fact that a good memory is in 
its essence royal, and noble, and kingly; 
and the first-rate men who have had good 
memories —supremely good—can be 
counted up by scores. 

Learning by heart is a good method for 
improving the memory, especially learning 
by heart poetry and “pieces.” Man 
technical systems, too, have been ad- 
vanced by which the memory may be as- 
sisted by mental corks and buoys, mount- 
ed on stilts and fastened firmly to central 
nails. One instance of this the writer 
remembers —and only one-—out of the 
set of lectures given by the inventor of a 
certain system of artificial memory. It is 
the date of Henry IV. “See,” said the lec- 
turer, “I take four aes and place one in 
each corner of this muff. The eggs will re- 
mind you of a hen, and ‘ Hen’ is the first 
syllable of ‘Henry;’ the four eggs will 
tell you that this hen is Henry IV. By 
figures the muff. spells ‘ 1366,’ ‘m’ being 
the thirteenth letter in the alphabet — 
eliminate the ‘u’ ‘f’ being the sixth. 
Thus, to remember the date of Henry IV., 
put your four eggs into the four corners 
of a muff.” But whether the muff meant 
the birth, accession, or death of this king 
of four eggs is a fact that, not being 
buoyed up by any such artificial cork, is 
now forgotten, and has to be verified only 
by reference tohistory. But the best way 
for a person possessing a bad memory to 
avoid the inconveniences resulting, is to 
make careful notes of all that it is neces- 
sary to remember, and to organize his life 
and doings with extreme punctuality and 
method. 





THE QUANTITY OF TANNIN IN TEA.— This 
question has been, with many others in rela- 
tion to the chemistry of this plant, gone into 
by Mr. T. Wigner, whose papers have been 
me in the Chemical News. The num- 

er of the C. V. for Nov. 12, 1875, contains 
the author’s remarks on the tannin question. 
He says that the percentage of tannin in tea 
is very variable, and there is little doubt that 
this is in a great degree the cause of the erro- 
neous estimate which English tea-drinkers 
frequently make of the dietetic vaiue of tea. 
They prefer tea which gives a dark-coloured 
infusion, and has some sensible astringency, 
to those varieties which give a paler and less 
bitter liquor, This probably accounts, to 





some extent, for the high estimation in which 
some kinds of Assam are held for mixing- 
purposes. The acetate-of-lead process seems 
more reliable for determining the percentage 
of tannin than the old gelatine process, and it 
is certainly easier. I have therefore adopted 
it. I find that a sample taken from a mixture 
of six samples of Assam tea gave 45°5 per 
cent. of tannin, while some of the highest re- 
sults were — 


—— - Per Cent. 
o. 82, Moyune young Hyson ° + joo 
No. 83. Very due Assam . : : . - 330 
No. 1. Indian young Hyson ° . e - 39°0 
No. 97. Assam teafrom Dr. McNamara’s garden 277 
No. 75. Caper(mixed). . + «+ 423 
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